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THE RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS, 
RICHMOND, IND. 

We give on this page an illustration of an establish- 

ment which, though comparatively young, has become 

widely known through the excellent character of its 


work and the large extent of its operations, which have 
not* been confined to one or two states, but have em- 


maining unchanged. The company was organized for 
the purpose of manufacturing flouring-mill machinery 
and the sale of milling supplies of all kinds, and started 
business with an authorized capital of $75,000, of which 
about one-half was paid in at once. The fu'l amount has 
since been taken and paid in, and the company has accu- 
mulated a handsome working surplus. 


THE HENNEPIN CANAL MOVE- 
MENT. 
The annual meeting of the Michigan and Mississippi 
Canal Commission was held in this city on Noy. 18, 


President J. C. Dore in the chair. Among others, the 
following members were present: Jesse Spalding, Wil- 


Though starting as a new company and with the op- ; liam Bross, C.C. Bonney, of Chicago; A. O. Marshall, of 


braced the territory co-extensive with the milling and 
elevator interests of the country.  _ 

The Richmond City Mill Works was incorporated un- 
der the general laws of the state of Indiana on the 22d 
day of August, 1876, the incorporators being Joseph G. 
Lemon, Christian Fetta, Nathaniel W. Briggs, James M. 
Sterr, A. E. Crocker, and Charles F. Walters, with Jo- 
geph G. Lemon as president; W. W. Briggs, secretary 
and treasurer, and Charles F. Walters, mechanical man- 
ager, Mr. Briggs died in August, 1877, and Leonard 
Lemon was elected to fill the place thus made vacant, 
which position he has held since, the other officers re- 
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CHMOND GITY MILLWo 


THE RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS, AT RICHMOND, IND. 


position of old and well-known concerns, its business has 
steadily increased and its machinery become known all 
over the country. Besides its general mill work and 
general mill supplies, its specialties have become well 
known and appreciated, especially its grinding mills for 
grist work and feed. The works employ a large force of 
men, and its annual sales’of machinery have steadily 
yrown from the beginning of its career, gradually com- 
pelling an increase of facilities until the works have 
reached their present large proportions. 


| The Hennepin (anal has little show with this Congress- 


Joliet; L. B. Ray, of Morris; James Seaton, represent- 
ing Williamson Durley, of Hennepin, 8. H. Viele, of 
Moline; David Littler, of Springfield; T. F. Robinson, 
of Rock Island; Peyton Ranney, of Kalamazoo; Col. 
Joseph Utley, of Dixon, and Edward Russell and George 
H. Hopkins, of Detroit. The report of the nominating 
committee was accepted, and the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: For President, Col. Joseph 
Utley; First Vice-President, J. C. Dore; Second Vice- 
President, A. B. Miller of New York; Treasurer, Murry 
Nelson, of Chicago; Secretary, Edward Russell, of 
Davenport, Iowa. The recommendation that the details 
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of the work be placed in the hands of an Executive Com- 
mittee, composed of the officers of the commission and 
five additional members, was adopted, and the following 
were appointed: Wm. Bross and C. B. Farwell, of Chi- 
cago; A. O. Marshall, of Joliet; L. B. Ray, of Morris; 
Ill., and Peyton Ranney, of Kalamazoo, Mich. A paper 
was then read by the retiring President, J. C. Dore, giv- 
ing the history of the efforts made in behalf of this 
enterprise at the Jast session of Congress. The Commis. 
sion at its meeting a year ago decided that the construc- 
tion of the Hennepin Canal should be brought forward 
by itself, leaving the enlargement of the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal for future action; the total estimated 
expense of both is $9,000,000. Committees wentto Wash- 
ington from Chicago, Davenport, Rock Island, etc., and 
a bill offered by Hon. J. H. Murphy, of Iowa, in behalf 
of the Hennepin Canal only, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Railways and Canals, approved and placed on 
the calendar. An appropriation for this object being 
included in the River and Harbor bill was stricken out 
by a vote of 147 to 102; the Murphy bill awaits 
the action of Congress. Aftera lengthy discussion 
it was resolved to appoint a committee to solicit 
subscriptions to defray the expenses of urging Congress 


to pass the bill now pending, and to send agents to the. 


various boards of trade and commercial. organizations 
throughout the territory directly interested in the work, 
to present its commercial advantages and - importance. 
H. 8. Utley, of Dixon, Ill., was appointed chairman, and 
Edwin Russell, of Davenport, lowa, secretary. 


CHICAGO’S LAKE COMMERCE. 


The Chicago Inter Ocean has carefully condensed the 


statistics of the lake commerce of this port for the period 
of.1884 ended Nov. 30. It shows that there has been a 
gener] decline in thia traffic as compared with the same 
period of 1883, especially among the cereals in corn, and 
the season has been a disastrous one for ship-owners. 
The following tables give the shipments from this port 
during the season of navigation of the cereals, bread- 
stuffs, and provisions in the two years, compared as to 


totals: 
SHIPMENTS OF GRAIN. 


Wheat. | Corn. | Oats | Rye. Barley. 
bu. ba. 1%. ba. bu. bu. 
April 939,112] 1,499,658} 198,964, 90,486 15 
May. 1,278,476] 2,993,572) 635,541) 508,960}........ 
June 1,843,129| 2731,156) 465,920) 248,791)... 
July. 1,745,465} 3,053,571 578, 975 92,300} .. 2 
Augus | 1,635,857) 4,654,173) 266,093 444,799 20 
September ...| 1,682,40 | 3 832,590) 1,551,524 550,382]........ 
October e atic. sake 556,999] 3,867 974) 1,173,015| 368,200) 16,506 
November........ 385,615) 2 "359,681 291,070 2185198) sie. oe 
Motalameecnnes| 15,767,058 24,992,875) 5,261,102) 2,502,114) _ 16,541 
1883........-.| 7,189,207 47,910,406) 4,962,542} 2,559,506] 139,964 
SHIPMENTS OF BREADSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS. 
Oatmeal.| Beef Pork Lard 
bu. lbs. lbs. tes. 
Woy gE see cord: 36 149 148 43 
May......- 848 358 494 1,848 
June 4,100 79 287 671 
July... 750 15 2,317} 7,818 
August.. 1,013 79 3,640 4,042 
Septeraber.......| _$1,953).......... 508 1,347) 3,070 
October 7,199 722 1,079 4,8 6 
November 8,698 1,560 4,494 225 
Totals Naecens hee 22,644 3,470 3,806} 21,418 
1883 38,410 5,372 60,668) 77,707 


The grain trade, with that of lumber, occupied large 
ly the large fleet of vessels before employed in iron and 
ores, that this season almost vanished from the trade, 
There were all through the season many vessels in ordi- 
nary, some of which got no freights after Oct.1. High 
corn markets, successful railway competition, and un- 
precedented low freight rates drove many vessels out of 
employ early in July. The wheat shipments were con- 
siderably larger than in 1888, because of the compara- 
tively better prices of the Eastern markets. The season 
says the writer, may be truthfully called the worst in the 
history of lake navigation. / 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFES. 


The movements in breadstuffs for November show a 
diminished volume of trade as compared with last year. 
The bureau of statistics completed its tabulation to-day. 
Following is a statement of exports of breadstuffs for 
November of this year and last year: ‘ 
1883. 


ARTICLES. 1884. 
Barley, bushels. 21,425 65,519 
Corn, bushels..... 1,847,021 2,815,039 
Corn meal, barrels 21.176 22,735 
Oats, bushels Petree 401,935 27,425 
Oat-meal, pounds 2,22] 544 1,824 892 
Rye, bushels Hone meracpe 394,133 513,545 
Wheat, bushels... Jedeetelne ies o0e 0s 7,609,191 6,775,437 
Wheat flour, barrela. age tete Rie + toe Bee oct fice 721,91 819,483 
Total value.. Fy. aa ea . $11, 042) 5360 $14,718,121 


A REMEDY FOR GRAIN SPOUTS 
WITH TOO MUCH SLOPE. 


BY HARRY-8. KLINGLER IN “AMERICAN MILLER.” 


There are few who have not experienced some trouble 
from thissource. Spouts conducting grain to automatic 
scales and to cleaners are often too steep, and therefore 
feed irregularly and violently, and interfere with the 
proper performance of the machines. -To overcome this 


difficulty a great many elbows are sometimes mide in 
the spout, or, inside to the lid of the spout, paddles are 
hung, whose weight breaks the force of the falling grain ; 


FIG. 1.—INTERIOR VIEW. 


but both plans fail, as the straw and other foreign mat- 
ter in the grain invariably sticks in the corners and under 
the paddles. Besides, in some mills it is impossible to 


FIG Il.—VIEW OF BOTTOM BOARD. 


find encugh room over the grain-receiving machines to 
make an extensive spout with a number of elbows. 

How desirable it is to have an even, gentle flow of 
grain to automatic scales and cleaning machines, no one 
will question. An automatic scale refuses to be auto- 
matic when the grain is dashed into it at intervals, just 
as it is hurled out of the elevator-cup3. Smutters, scour- 
ers, brush-machines, etc, will not only do their work 
imperfectly, but will be disabled in capacity when im- 
properly fed. Guards are frequently improvised on the 
shoes of these machines to keep the bounding grain on 
the screens, but how well this is accomplished the prem- 
ises in the immediate surroundings testify. The good 
wheat in the screenings bin or at the bottom of the straw 
and refuse heap are speaking symptoms that the grain is 
not fed upon the respective machines in the right man- 
ner. 

Here is a spout designed by our mechanical engineer, 
Chas. W. Klingler, which will be serviceable in the 
emergency under consideration, and which is easily con- 
structed, or, according to which, a spout already in posi- 
tion is easily remodeled. 

A board as wide as the inside depth of the spout will 
be necessary, from which board saw three pieces about 
six inches long. Fasten these pieces to the bottom and 
side of the spout, as indicated in Wvgs. 1 and 2. For in- 
stance, if the spout is four inches wide inside, let the 
pieces project to the center of the spout, thus leaving 
two inches still clear for the passage of the grain. It is 
easily understood how the wings in the spout guide the 
grain from one side to the other, and in this wise offer 
resistance until the grain gently makes its exit from the 
lower extremity of the spout. The more the position of 
the spout approaches the perpendicular, the more ob- 
structions inside will be necessary. There may be cases, 
however, in which only one or two wings will be needed. 
Care must be exercised not to obstruct too much on 
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grain containing straw, sticks, etc., as otherwise the 
spout might choke. The grain-should retain sufficient 
force to carry all foreign matter with it, and then the 
spout will remain open as long as nothing is encountered 
over one-half the width of the spout in diameter. And 
anything of that description should be withheld at the 
receiving bin by placing a %-inch screen over the latter. 

This spout will correct an evil which, in a great many 
cases, could not otherwise be removed, and will facilitate 
machines in their operations to the satisfaction and de- 
light of the miller. 


TRANSACTIONS IN FUTURES, 


In his charge to the jury in the Carrington-Rosinger 
“case, Judge Pike, of Toledo, Ohio, dwelt at some length 
upon the very interesting question of futures, and the le- 
gality or illegality of the transactions in which they are 
involved. That portion of his remarks touching directly 
upon this subject is as follows: 

Notwithstanding the popular and preconceived notions 


‘you may have, I would say to you the law will determine 


the rights of parties to acontract for the purchase or 
sale of grain, as it would deal with parties to any other 
contract; and although, in course of time, and from ne- 
cessity, by reason of the magnitude of the business, 
there may have grown up certain customs in the manner 
of doing and transacting the business of dealing in grain 
at the great business centers which, to you, may seem to 
lend it an air of mystery or be difficult to understand, 
yet the law imposes the same duties upon and gives the 
same rights to parties as in other business contracts, ex- 
cept as the custom of a place, like other customs, may be 
recognized as part of the law of such contracts which the 
courts will enforce. : 

All contracts must be based upon the mutual agree- 
ment, the meeting of the minds of the parties, upon all 
the terms of the agreement, or they cannot be enforced. 
Contracts may be either executed or executory. We best 
impress these and other rules of law which we intend to 
refer to, as, for instance, I enter into an agreement with 
you for 1,000 bushels of corn at 50 cents a bushel; you 
thereupon deliver the corn to me at once, and I pay the 
contract price; that becomes an executed contract. But 
if you agree to deliver this corn, say in sixty days from 
the date of the contract, or on any day during the month 
fixed for the delivery, until so delivered and paid for, it 
is denominated an executionary contract, and may be in 
a certain sense an option contract, for it is sometimes 
left to the option of the buyer or seller when to deliver 
or receive; ond one is as legitimate and binding in the 
law as the other. It is just the same as if you had agreed 
to manufacture for me a carpet, or a buggy, to be deliv- 
ered in sixty days; such contract to be filled in future is 
sometimes called a contract for future delivery. 

Now, suppose I had sold the corn which I had bought 
of you to another party, but you for some reason or on ac- 
count of some unforeseen accident, cannot fulfill your 
agreement, and I, in order to carry out my contract with 
the other party to whom I sold the corn I bought of you, 
am obliged to buy a thousand bushels of corn at 60 cents 
of another person in order to make delivery, and you, 
knowing I have been damaged in this transaction by 
your breach of contract. say $100, instead of waiting for 
a lawsuit, pay me the $100, that does not make any of 
the several transactions illegal. Or, take another illus- 
tration. If you, in fulfillment of your contract with me, 
instead of driving to my warehouse five wagons loaded 
with corn, had given me a warehouse receipt, viz., an or- 
der on a storekeeper or eome elevator company to hand 
to bearer 1,000 bushels of corn, and I hand this same 
warehouse receipt to the party to whom I sold the corn, 
there is nothing in that transaction which in law raises 
any presumption of illegality. Such delivery ofa re- 
ceipt is equivalent to the delivery of the article sold. 

And suppose you had at the time of making the con- 
tract with me insisted that I should, as a pledge of the 
good faith and fulfillment of the contract, deposit with 
some commission man or other party ten per cent. of the 
cost price of the corn, andI do so, but insist that you 
also must deposit a like amount, so that in case of breach 
of the contract by either, the other has something to 
make good the possible loss; which deposit, according to 
custom, is called a “margin;’’ now, if I take that amount 
so deposited as margin, in case you are unable to fulfill 
your contract when I call for it, the furnishing of a mar- 
gin raises no presumption that the contract was illegal, 
or was not to be fulfilled according to its terms by actual 
delivery. 


ne 
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But suppose that both of us at the time of making the 
agreement I mentioned, understood that at the end of 
thirty days, or at the time when either party may call for 
the fulfillment of the contract, you are not to deliver the 
corn, and I am not to pay for any, but simply that if the 
market price is less than the contract price, I am to pay 
you the difference between the contract and the market 
price; if, on the other hand, the market price is higher, 
you are to pay me the difference, such would be simply 
a wagering contract, a mere speculating, or, in common 
phrase, betting on the future rise or fall of the price of 
grain, such contract would be against public policy and 
illegal—the courts would not aid either party in enforc- 
ing such a contract. 

It does not make any difference, however, that one of 
the parties to the contract had it in his mind not to ful- 
fill the contract by delivery, as expressed, in order to 
make such contract, fair on its face, illegal. It must be 
understood and agreed to by both parties at the time of 
making the contract that there shall be no delivery of 
the thing bought or sold. And you, gentlemen of the 
jury, must look to the evidence in this case to see if the 
account upon which the action is founded is based in 
whole or in any of its parts or items upon any such ille- 
gal contracts. To the extent that you find such fact from 
the evidence, plaintiff cannot recover. But the defend- 
ant is bound to prove such illegal inception of the con- 
tract or contracts before plaintiff can be defeated. The 
courts recognizethe usage of commercial brokers or 
commission men. They are the agents of the party for 
whom they act. The customer is the principal, the com- 
mission man the agent; the act of the agent is that of the 
principal. 

If a party makes a contract for the sale of a quantity 
of grain to be delivered on a subsequent day, the mere 
fact that on the day of making the agreement he is not 
yet in possession of the grain which he agrees to deliver, 
that does not make the contract illegal, nor does it be- 
come illegsl because of the fact that you afterward en- 
tirely fail to obtain the grain you agreed to deliver. And 
ifone makes his contract through the agency ofa 
broker, and at the time such contract isto be fulfilled, 
he, the principal, has not the grain to be delivered, but 
the broker buys the necessary amount, or loans from his 
own store, the necessary quantity to be delivered upon 
the contract of the sale, such party will be liable to the 
agent or broker for the value of the grain so bought or 
loaned for his use. All commercial enterprises are 
entered into with the speculative view of ultimate profit 
to be made. 

This is the object of all commercial ventures; anda 
contract for the purchase or sale of grain is not vitiated 
as illegal or deemed a wagering contract in the incep- 
tion or the making of it; because the parties to the con- 
tract speculate in the future or possible rise or fall of 
the market price, if only actual delivery is contemplated 
by the agreement. A transaction entered into through 
a broker will bind the principal, if promptly reported 
by the agent or broker, and if not disapproved, will be 
presumed to have been ratified and approved by the 
principal. The time to signifiy such approval or disap- 
proval is governed by the circumstances of the case—as 
the means of reaching each other, or the relative dis- 
tance, or the nature of the business or the manner in 
which the parties were in the habit of transacting it. 

If such principal or employer of of the commission 
man is a copartnership, and the report of a transaction 
made for or on behalf of such copartnership is commu- 
nicated promptly by the agent, commission man or 
broker, and such report, whether verbal, by letter or by 
telegraph, is received by one member of the firm only, 
it will be sufficient to bind all members of the firm, 
although the knowledge thereof is in fact not brought 
to the knowledge of all the members of the copartner- 
ship. The mere fact that a copartnership had been 
formed for the purpose of buying and shipping grain, if 
after the formation of the partnership one or more mem- 
bers of the firm who havethe management of the busi- 
ness in charge, should vary the nature of the business 
for which it was formed by entering into contracts for 
the purchase or sale of grain for future delivery, or for 
purposes of speculation merely, such would not affect 
any third paities dealing with the firm who do not know 
that the members acting for the partnership were acting 
without authority from, and against the wishes of their 
copartners and associates; more especially if such third 
party, during a long course of previous dealings with 
the several members of the copartnership, had been en- 
~ gaged in like transactions. 


REMEDY FOR WEEVIL. . 


As fora remedy against the weevil pest, the Iowa 
Homestead says that saltpeter is’almost as bad,as the in- 
sect, and recommends sassafras, as it is not only death to 
the weevil, but stock relishes grain scented with it. Be- 
fore cribbing corn cut the sassafras close to the ground 
and cover the floor of your crib with sassafras twigs. 
After filling the crib about one-third full, then repeat the 
operation, and so on until the crib is filled. = It has also 
been found that the scattering of a few leaves of sassafras 
through a bin of wheat or oats is a perfect preventive 
from all harm by the weevil. 


A NEW BELT FASTENER. 


The belt fastening which is illustrated herewith we 
find in Hngineering, London. Each end of the strap is 
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‘divided into a series of fingers-about one-quarter or 


three-eighths of an inch in width, one end having an odd 
and the other an evennumber. Each division is pierced 
with a small hole, and twisted 90°, and the two series 
having been placed together as shown in the sketch, a 
pin is put through the whole and secured by riveting its 
end over a washer. From the average of four tests, from 
experiments made in a large steel works at Sheffield, it 
gave a breaking strain of 644 pounds in a belt 14 inches 
in width. It is said to give much satisfaction, particu- 
larly for driving fans and other machinery, with small, 
quick-running pulleys. 


THE WINTER WHEAT. 


S. W. Talmadge, of Milwaukee, Wis, received about 
Dec. 1, late reports from many of the winter wheat states, 
including Tennessee, Virginia, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Missouri, Kansas, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, all of whlch, except the three last mentioned, had 
greatly decreased their wheat acreage from last year, 
varying from 10 to 331.3 per cent., and in all the South- 
ern states the condition of the crop was reported as very 
poor compared with last year. Ohio, Michigan and 
Pennsylvania report a slight decrease in wheat acreage 
and the condition of crop as fair. 

In Tennessee the drouth delayed the seeding, and on 
account of low prices the area sown was greatly dimin- 
ished. The same cause has rendered the seeding back- 
ward in Virginia, and the shortage will be fully 30 per 
cent. in wheat acreage; whilethe same is true as to the 
states further south where tbe same conditions exist. 
The agent for Kentucky reports the general area of wheat 
sown as 8) per cent. of that of last year. Half the coun- 
ties report 92 per cent. of acreage, and 90 in condition. 
The large wheat growing counties return an area of 75 
to 90 per cent. Many farmers are turning their attention 
to other crops. The Maryland crop is reported in poor 
condition, and the area sown as 20 per cent. less than 
last year. The report from Missouri gives 10 per cent, 
decrease in acreage, and condition fair. Secretary Sims 
of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture, says that the 
area of winter wheat sown has not been estimated, but 
that there has been a large decrease from last year. The 
condition in general is reported good. 

The Indiana Board Secretary reports that the indica- 
tions are of a decrease of acreage of from 25 to 331g per 
cent. compared with last year, and the condition not very 
promising. Michigan reports the area sown at 95 per 
cent. of last year, and the condition good. Ohiomakesa 
similar report as to condition, and an acreage of 97 per 
cent. of last year’s. The Secretary of the Pennsylvania 
State Board reports dry weather and a decrease in seed- 
ing, amounting to about five per cent. The seeding was 
backward and the crop is five per cent. out of condition. 
Last year’s crop was estimated at 23,000,000 bushels; the 
average for ten years was 18,750,000. This state uses for 
breadstuffs, 20,350,000, and 2,950,000 bushels for seed, 
which indicates an average annual deficiency of 4,500,- 
000 bnshels to be obtained from the West. 


Pate Aatents. 


Issued on November L1, 1884. 
Baxine Press.—George W. Smith, Bay City, Mich. 
No. 307,812. Filed Sept. 17, 1884. (No model.) 
ComBINED Brit TIGHTENER AND BRAKE ATTACH- 
MENT.— Milton W. Brey, Harleysville, Pa. No. 307,839. 
Filed Sept. 22, 184. (No model.) 


Woven Macurneé Bett.—William L. Teter, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. No. 308,044. Filed Aug. 14, 1884. (No 
model.) 
ConvEyYor.—Robert Bing, May’s Landing, N. J. No. 


307,904. Filed Sept. 1, 1884. (No model.) 


LUBRICATOR FOR CRANK Pins.—Joseph H. Wilkinson, 
Boston, Mass. No. 307,892. Filed Sept. 13, 1884. (No 
model.) 

GRAIN CLEANER.—Benjamin Wright, Hudson, Mich. 
No. 307,828. Filed June 6, 1884. (No model.) 


ANTOMATIO GRAIN Mrasure.—Frank M. Somers, 


Philo, Tl. No. 308,001. Filed June 23, 1884. (No 
model.) . 
Issued on November 18, 1884. 
BELr FasTENER.—Matthew JHeffernann, Newburg, 


Ohio. No. 308,257. Filed Aug. 18, 1884. (No model.) 


Bev? TIGHTENER.—James W. Bixby, Athens, Me 
No. 308,051. Filed Sept. 2, 1884. (No model.) 


Grain Drrer.—Alfred S. Tompkins, Frederick and 
Frank A. Cracknall, London, England. No. 303,291. 
Filed May 7, 1884. (No model.) Patented in England 
Feb. 7, 1881, No. 509. : 


GRAIN TRANSFERRING APPARATUS.—Edward S. Rich- 
ards, Chicago, Ill. No. 308,095. Filed Feb. 11, 1884. 
(No model.) 


Gran Mrasure.—John W. Moyers, Basco, assignor 
of one-half to J. K. Stockton, Hamilton, Ill. No. 308,- 
322, Filed March 26, 1884. (No model.) platens 


Car STarTER.—Jacob J. Anthony, Sharon Springs, N 
Y., assignor to himself and Charles E. Billings, Hartford, 
Conn. No. 308,232. Filed Aug. 14, 1884. (No model.) 

Issued on November 25, 1884, 

Beit Guie.—John E. Layng, San Francisco, Gal. 

(No model.) No. 308,417. Filed April 12, 1884. 


Beir SurrrerR or Stop Morron.—Harry A. Green. 
Voluntown, Conn. (No model.) No. 308,357. Filed 
July 3, 1884. 


REVoLvING CHUTE FOR GRAIN ELEyAroRs.—John 
Hughes, Minneapolis, Minn. (No model.) No. 308,496. 
Filed Sept. 2, 1884. 

MEASURE FOR GRAIN, SHOT, AND OTHER Like ARTT- 
cLEs.—Hiram W. White, Yankton, Dak. (No model.) 
No. 308,542. Filed April 3, 1884. 


DeEvIcE FoR TRANSMITTING PowER By BrELTs AND 
PuLiEys.—Nicholas Zagn, St. Petersburg, Russia. (No 
model.) No. 308,588. Filed June 27, 1884. Patentedin 
France March 10, 1884, No. 160,830. 


PEA AND BEAN SHELLER.—Ellis R., Young, Thomas- 
ville, Ga. (Nomodel.) No. 308,589. Filed July 8, 1884. 
Issued on December 2, 1884, 

Drivine Betr.—Gilman Jaquith, Maysville, Ky., as- 
signor by direct and mesne assignments to himself and 
January and Wood. (No model.) No. 308,674. Filed 
July 24, 1883, renewed Oct. 11, 1884. 


Bett SHIFTER AND:HOLDER.— Charles P. Peterson, 
Richmond, Ind. (No model.) No. 308,696. Filed Oct. 
4, 1884. 


MAcuINE FoR Dressinc GRAIN.—Henry Cutler, Lon- 
don, England, assignor to Charles Dickinson, Chicago, 
Ill. (No model.) No. 308,831. Filed April 2, 1884. 
Patented in England Sept. 28, 1878, No. 3,829. 

Seraratine Mrii.—ZJoseph Osford, Elk, assignor to 
himself and Sutherland McLean, Worthington, Minn. 
(No model.) No. 308,692. Filed July 29, 1884. 


The reports from the interior of Kansas recently are 
that the Hessian fly has damaged fully one-half of the 
growing wheat crop; it is confined to the fields early 
sown; the late wheat, it is thought, will be entirely un- 
injured, as it will be out of the way before the flies have 
time to hatch. This report comes from the agents for 
agricultural implements, and is in accord with the views 
of prominent grain dealers and farmers throughout the 
state. 
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PRICES FOR GRAIN AND THE TARIFF. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I want 
it to go on record that in this, the year of grace 1884, 
under a high protective tariff, corn sells at 11 cents per 
bushel in Nebraska, and wheat at from 25 to 50 cents. 
For years the tariff fanatics have gulled the farmers by 
pointing to the low prices which grain (in exceptional 
years) brought under a low tariff. Now, let the present 
range of prices stand for all time as asefutation of this 
much worn, because much used, argument. If corn and 
wheat were ever any cheaper, under low tariff or no 
tariff than they are at present, the circumstance has 
escaped my recollection. ‘ 

Yours respectfully, No Tarirr. 

THE FARMER AND THE FREIGHT RATES. 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—It seems 
to be taken for granted that the roads should reduce 
freight rates on grain simply because the price of grain 
is solow. While I admit that the reduction of freight 
rates would be a good thing for the farmer and for busi- 
ness generally, 1 fail to see by what parity of reasoning 
the roads should be expected to help bear the farmér’s 
reverses. The roads have certainly not been making 
much, if anything, nor are the prospects very bright for 
them. Short crops and high prices go together, pretty 
generally; yet a universal howl goes up should rates be 
raised in times of a short crop. The granger logic is 
this: When we have short crops, he has little to sell, 
and, therefore, the roads should reduce rates; when we 
have large crops prices are so low that the roads 
should still further reduce rates. The farmer’s lot this 
year is certainly not an enviable one, but that is no reason 
why the roads should shoulder his misfortunes. The 
plain truth of the matter is that the farmer wishes to 
hold some one responsible for business reverses which 
are accepted as inevitable in every other line of business. 

Yours truly, % OK OK 


CORN INSPECTION AT CHICAGO, 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—lIt is all 
well enough for Chicago to be ambitious to have her in- 
spection conceded to be the best; but is not the rigidness 
of corn inspection just now diverting a good deal of trade 
from the Garden City? Isit not a fact that the inspection 
is so strict that shippers are becoming discouraged and 
begin to believe that No. 2 corn at Chicago is a “barren 
ideality,” which is never realized? In the last ten days 
less than five per cent. of the corn received at Chicago 
has graded No. 2. How does this come about, when it 
is acknowledged that in point of being well matured the 
present crop is exceptionally good ? 

Then, again, the corn inspection at Chicago is stricter 
in December than it isin the spring or summer or au- 
tumn months. This is not right. Shipments to a great 
center like Chicago sheuld be continuous, but the fact 
alluded to prevents this from being the case. Then, 
again, this strictness of inspection makes cornering com- 
paratively easy, and loads up the elevators with No. 2 
corn which is kept all winter, while at St. Louis, for in- 
stance, corn is kept moving allthe time. Can’t we have 
a change in this matter ? 

SHIPPER. 


‘HOLD THE HARVEST.” 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The ad- 
vice of the Courier-Journal to farmers to plant more 
wheat, is the sheerest nonsense. The ideathat we shall 
be able to bankrupt European, Australian and Indian 
producers is ridiculous. The question of price is no 
longer a factor in the movement of our surplus; it makes 
no kind of difference what price is asked, buyers want 
it lower. Who ever heard of good wheat selling at the 
seaboard at less than one and one-half cents a pound 
previous to 1884? 

How much were our exports increased by the drop to 
the lowest point of the season? On the contrary, is it 
not true that the moment we show a little backbone and 
refuse to make farther concessions the markets of 
Europe immediately respond? Should the price ad- 
vance ten to fifteen cents per bushel, the effect would 
be to increase rather than diminish consumption and our 
exports. 

The thing for farmers to do is to refuse to sell their 


wheat ata less price than will afford a fair living profit, 
and reduce the area cultivated until buyers will pay 
such prices. With half the acreage farmers will be able 
to take better care of their products, and will have more 
money at the end of the year. 
Yours truly, CINCINNATI. 
KANSAS ELEVATORS AND CROPS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In many 
respects the present has been a very remarkable year for 
Kansas and the Southwest. Itcommenced with unusual 
activity in all branches of business, and looks now as if 
it would close correspondingly dull in every line, es- 
pecially in the grain and flour trade. It is not because 
of the want of stuff, because Kansas led all the other 
states in the quantity of wheat grown, and is probably 
behind none in her corn and other cereal crops; but it is 
rather because there is a great abundance everywhere 
else. 

But little of the Kansas crop has been moved as yet, 
and there is but comparatively little moving. Wheat, 
ranging from twenty to fifty cents per bushel, according 
to locality and quality, is not calculated to stimulate the 
movement to any alarming extent. Corn commands rel- 
atively a little better price, but still not high enough to 
make the farmers enthusiastic over deliveries. The fact 
is the average Kansas farmer is becoming a little inde. 
pendent, and when prices do not suit he hangs on to the 
stuff with great tenacity. 

For two years past Kansas farmers have sold their 
products for high prices, and they are very loth now to 
sell them for low prices, although they will have to do 
it, probably, before the year’s crop ismarketed. During 
the latter part of last year the grain dealers of this sec- 
tion had a very active trade and made lots of money, 
which started improvements in elevator building quite 
early in the season. The most important improvement 
of that kind is the new Missouri Pacitic Elevator, at 
Leavenworth. It has a capacity of about 300,000 bush- 
els, costing about $65,000, and is operated by Snyder & 
Denton, a very enterprising grain firm. At Kansas City 
a new elevator has been erected, styled the Inter-Ocean. 

In the interior by far the best and most substantial 
little elevator of the state was built at St. Mary’s, by. A. 
C. Sherman. He had been talking elevator for some 
time anil was a little slow in getting started, but there 
was nothing slow about it when he got started, and noth- 
ing slouchy either. He did not try to save money where 
it could be well spent in making the house a good one. 
W. C. Johnson & Co.,of Solomon City, are operating a 
new house built by them on the Solomon branch, at a 
new point, of which I have forgotten the name. It is on 
the same general plan as Sherman’s, but not quite so 
complete. B. F. Blaker & Co., whose headquarters are 
at Pleasanton, built a new house at Hume, Mo., early 
in the year, and are now engaged in building two more, 
one at Fontaine, Kan., the other at Sprague, Mo. 

The enterprising firm of G. B. Shaw & Co. are remod 
eling their house at Elk City and building a new one at 
Independence. Durkee & Scott, of Fort Scott, are build- 
ing a transit handling house at Wichita, of large capac- 
ity. Brinson & Hill are building a very substantial 
house at Ottawa; they are a new firm and very energetic. 
Fuller & Cobb, of Ottawa, put up a new house early in 
the season; at the same time a good house was built at 
Douglas by Cooper & Burchsted. Emerson & Erles 
built a new house at Burton during the summer. Tudor, 
Bean & Co. have built a good house at Holton, Kan. 
Aside from those specified, new elevators have been built 
this season at Chetopa, Walnut, Girard, Sterling, Wil- 
liamsburg, Quenemo, Mound Valley, Halsted, and a num- 
ber of other points I cannot now recall. 

Kansas has certainly had a very prosperous year in the 
matter of improvements of every kind, especially in ele- 
vator and mill building, but for the time being there 
will certainly be but little more improvement in either 
line. Should the price of grain advance next spring, I 
think it quite probable that considerable work will then 
be done. The stuff is here to be handled, and increased 
facilities will be needed in many localities; but if prices 
continue to rule low many dealers, probably the most of 
them, will conclude to get along as best they can with 
what they have, Yours truly, 

Kansas City, Mo. R. JAMES ABERNATHEY. 


The Howe Scales have all the latest improvements. It 
jis true economy to buy the best. Borden, Selleck & Co., 
Agents, Chicago, Il. 


WEEVIL IN WAREHOUSES. | 


In Europe it has long been known, and wheat infested, 
unless very badly so, is only slightly shaded in price. 
At the Centennial Exhibition nearly all the grain 
shown from the Continental European countries was 
badly infested, and corn (maize), especially that from 
Spain, was literally filled with it. Weevil is simply a 
name applied to various insects which, depositing their 
eggs in various fruits as the plum, or grain, or pulse, eat 
out the inside, and when transformed into the perfect 
state, force their way out and procreate their species. 
Thus we have the plum curculio, the grain weevil, the 
pea weevil (Bruchus), well known, and the bean weevil. 
In fact, the name curculio isthe name of the ancient 
Romans for what the English people call the corn 
weevil, the word corn there meaning cereal grains in 
general. Indeed, the seeds of various plants have their 
specific insects of the weevil tribe. In fact, the weevils, 
or snout beetles, are not confined to grain and stone 
fruits. They occur in nuts, and also in the wood of 
trees. The best remedy yet found for their extermina- 
tion is frequent stirring of the grain. It is more than 
probable that fully saturating the bins with the fumes 
of sulphur will kill the insects, and this :would not be 
difficult to do by means of a suitable apparatus. Al- 
though Curtis says that turpentine and the fumes of sul- 
phur did not seem to incommode the insects, kiln drying 
at a heat of 130 degrees will kill them without injuring 
the germinating powers of the grain. Placing the in- 
fected grain in close bins, without moving, is the best 
possible means of continuing their ravages, since they 
delight in darkness and in grain that is not handled. 
Inelevators the means of destruction are not so easily 
managed, though there is little doubt if the fumes of 
sulphur be d:iven into the bins, and there retained for 
ten hours, the destruction of the insects will be com- 
plete. 


WHEAT RAISING IN DAKOTA. 


A very intelligent correspondent of Bradstrect’s, who 
last year commenced farming in Dakota, writes his 
views on the subject of “Wheat Growing in Dakota,’ 
based on his experience and observation. In reply to 
the first question that presents itself, will wheat growing 
pay, he says that at present prices it will not. The writer 
had everything to buy; he found that the actual cost of 
his wheat was 56 cents per bushel, and oats 22 cents’ 
which could another year be decreased. He thinks he 
can raise wheat at 40 to 45 cents, and oats at 12 to 18 
cents; he received 20 cents per bushel for the latter, and 
50 cents for wheat. Properly 20 per cent. of the cost of 
machinery and 10 per cent. of the cost of the land should 
be charged to the grain; but this he had not done. The 
mistake that he finds generally made by Dakota farmers 
is their reliance om one crop, as wheat, and in case of 
this failing or selling below cost, they are left in a very 
tight place. The farmer should raise as far as practica- 
ble all he requires for his own consumption, and also a 
“mixed” crop, so that incase of the failure of one he 
will not make a total loss. Ifhe raise stock the value of 
his inferior or cheap crop of wheat can be profitably 
utilized. Every crop should in this way be made to pay 
its entire expense, which in that fertile soil is not diffi- 
cult if wisely managed. The custom of buying imple- 
ments and machinery on time, which is stimulated by 
agents, is a very costly and uneconomical method. Much 
is likely to be bought in advance of needs, and always at 
a great disadvantage over actual cash purchase, both in 
the cost and care in limitation and selection. The waste- 
fulness of a large amount of these expenditures has been 
a notorious error among Western farmers for years, and 
many implements rot onthe ground uncared for, a dead 
loss. A cash basis or its equivalent is the true one for 
farmers as a rule. Another difficulty that presented 
itself to the writer was in the matter of freight rates, 
which, he says, to-day with the low prices, are within 
two or three cents the same as when wheat was bringing 
a dollara bushel. This he considers neither fair or equita- 
ble. Old wheat fields, he says, are now about to havea 
rest; but he thinks the time will not be long befcre they 
will again be needed. The question then will be, Where 


can wheat be raised the cheapest? Nowhere, he says, 


can it be done cheaper and to as great advantage ia qual- 
ity as in Northern Dakota. As the Hustern acreage de- 
creases that of the Northwest will increase; for this the 
farmer should prepare himself t» render the wisdom 
gained from present experience available, and he can 
govern the future wheat markets of the world. , 


if 
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Messrs. Johnson & Field, Racine, Wis., report a good 
trade in their Dustless Separators. 

The Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co., of this city, have 
put in a double seaming machine for elevator cups. 

Messrs. J.S. & G. F. Simpson, of 28 Rodney street, 
Brooklyn, have lately reduced their prices on the Bo- 
gardus Mill, and report a satisfactory trade. 


Stilwell & Bierce Manufacturing Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, have just completed a two-story brick addition to 
their works, 15x40 feet, for their wood-working de- 
partment. 


_ The Foos Manufacturing Company, Springfield, Ohio, 
is behind orders. It is now building an extensive addi- 
tion to its factory, and is running its works until nine 
o'clock at night. 


H. J. Deal, of Bucyrus, Ohio, writes us that he is 
having a good trade in his grain testers, for which he 
gives his card in the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE due credit. ‘ 


The Bodine Roofing Co.’s buildings, at Mansfield, 
Ohio, were destroyed by fire on Nov. 22, together with 
a large amount of stock. The loss was about $15,000; 
insurance, $13,500. 


In sending us a list of their recent sales, Messrs. 
Charles Kaestner & Co., of this city, say: ‘We inclose 
herewith a partial list of people who have been made 
happy during the past twenty days and who are now-on 
the sure road to wealth. Rea:on? They have purchased 
and are using the Kaestner, The King of Portable 
Mills.” 


The entire property of the Merrill & Houston Iron 
Works, at Beloit, Wis., including machinery and pat- 
terns, which has been in the hands of an assignee for a 
year, have been advertised for sale at auction, on Jan. 7, 
for the benefit of the creditors. The plant represents 
over $200,000 of the late company’s assets, and is very 
valuable. 

The A. Plamondon Manufacturing Co. have secured 
the contracts for the shafting, hangers, pulleys, etc., for 
the new elevators of Armour, Dole & Co., George Bullen, 
and Bartholomew & Leicht, and for the malt house of 
the latter firm. This company is also supplying the ma- 
chinery for Hiram Sibley & Co.’s new warehouse, city. 


CROPS IN MANITOBA. 


A correspondent of Bradstreet’s at Winnipeg, Man., 
states that while an excellent wheat crop had been an- 
ticipated this year in the Canadian Northwest, the entire 
season was unfavorable, seeding time being wet and 

gold, and until the end of September the climatic condi- 
tions being everything that they should not have been. 
Seldom during harvest were there two days of fine 
weather in succession, and the fields often were un- 
touched until the over-ripe grain was set free by the 
winds; where it was cut it often lay soaking in wet until 
the grain sprouted; in places, the writer says, the grain 
is still standing inthe snow. The Agricultural Depart- 
ment estimates were of 6,000,000 bushels surplus; but. 
two months after harvest only about 500,000 had been | 
shipped. Inthis writer’s view the question as to the 
value of wheat farming in this region is unfavorably 


answered; while the experiment as to other cereals en- 
during this variable and unpropitious climate is yet to be | 


tested. 


WHEAT,YIELDS IN NEBRASKA. 


The Journal, of Lincoln, Neb., states that a careful 
comparison of the reports of numerous correspondents 
puts the yield of wheat per acre in that state at 141g 
bushels of spring and 2014 of winter wheat. A number 
reported as high as 40, and one piece of spring wheat re- 
turned 38 bushels. The variety known as “Sea Island” 
seems to have been most widely sown, and maintained a 
uniformly good yield. Polish, Turkish and Doty are 
frequently mentioned, while the few returns of Mediter- 
ranean gave an average yield of about 30 bushels. Two 
pieces of fall Turkish in Johnson county yielded respec- 
tively 45 and 4214 bushels per acre. This latter account 
was asserted by two correspondents who agreed within a 
fraction of a bushel. The most uniform returns came 
from the western part of the state, and the largest varia: | 


> 


tions were in the eastern counties; one from Cass county 
was as low as 7 bushels, and another 74g. The hard 
wheats proved the most prolific. These returns are sta- 
ted to be perfectly reliable; such a crop was never har- 
vested before in Nebraska, and the lesson, says the writer, 
of present low prices, is that corn, grass, and stock are 
the true line for the farmers of that state to fight it out 
on. Before reaching this conclusion utterly it might be 
well to watch the future of wheat which will at length 
doubtless continue to be grown onthe most productive 
soils and also pay; stock, as well as other things, may yet 
be produced too extensively to pay, and true wisdom will 
move slowly in violent changes caused by conditions that 
are liable to be only temporary. 


AN IMMENSE GRAIN SEPARATOR. 


It is something more than twenty years since the first 
warehouse grain separator was constructed in California, 
by Mr. Andrew Hunter, now of Chicago; but it was too 
soon for the requirements of shipping grain in that 
region to continue their construction, and )t was not un- 
til about five years ago that this class of separators was 
constructed on the Pacific Uoast. At that time Mr. 
George Summerton, «f the “Gennesee Mills,’ made an- 
other attempt to construct a shipping separator, which 
was placed in the warehouses of Mission Rock. It had 
a capacity of fifty tons per hour and was a success, runo- 
ning light and easy. In 1883 he built another of double 
the capacity of the first, an1 placed it in the large gran- 
aries of Porta Costa; these were constructed by Flood & 


O’Brien, of San Francisco. 
to be constructed regardless of expense, and was a 
beautiful specimen of workmanship. 

The illustration shown on this page represents, ap- 
parently, two.machines; but it is in fact only one com- 


The separator was ordered 


bined separator. It is 10 feetto the extreme of the 
open bins in the center, and occupies an area of 12x8 
feet. Into these the screenings are blown, every journal, 
spout and shaker plate being free from obstruction, giv- 
ing the operator an opportunity to examine every sep- 
aration. There are twelve shaker plates working 
simultaneously, and two duplicate sets for various grains. 
The plate frames, which can be replaced in a few min- 
utes at will, are 6 feet in length by 24% feet in width. 
The plates are tacked on the frames, one above the 
other, the plates having one open side, a half a.dozen of 
the upper holes being larger, so that the wheat may be 
distributed evenly over the surface of the two plates at 
the same time, and so on to each pair; under each pair 
the wheat is aproned back to the succeeding pair. ; 

The view is in front of the machine and shows every 
plate, which may for convenience be called nests, there 
being three nests on each side of the separator, and the 
wheat is aproned back from one nest to the other. The 
frame is made of three-inch strips, making the plates 
the same distance apart and giving plenty of room for 
cleaning them of any obstruction. As the wheat passes 
from these plates it is divided into four different por- 
tions, spread out so that the four blast fans blow the 
screenings up from the different spouts to the open bins 
above the center, as seen in the cut. The fans seen be- 
low are on two shafts, two separate fans on each shaft. 
The shafts are made of steel, and the separator frames 
are bolted in and iron-braced. The clean wheat drops 
into the receiving bins below, from which it is drawn 
into sacks for shipment. 

The open-sided frame in which the plate frames are 


| differences, as it is termed. 
wheat contracts were settled by payment of legal dam- 


firmly held, is supported by four large steel springs, 
with side springs to keep them in place. These are 
shaken by an adjustable eccentric, on a movable pulley, 
and held to their work by heavy steel springs; the mo- 
tion is styled an end motion. The adjustable eccentric 
is generally set at or near. one-eighth of an inch throw, 
and strikes the pulley six hundred times a minute, the 
latter being firmly fastened to the frame. The feed 
gates are opened by two clamp levers, that open at the 
same time the whole length of the plates. There are 
also overflow spouts that lead back to the elevator, if the 
feed bins should get too full. The elevator buckets are 
eighteen inches wide, six inches across and six deep. 
The dumping bin, below the floor, is ten feet deep and 
is grated over with heavy iron rods as a protection from 
accidents. 


FUTURES AND LEGISLATION. 


The hastily-made and injudicious laws of some of our 
state legislatures, especially Illinois and Ohio, has been 
frequently mentioned in regard to trading in futures. 
This unwise legislation is aimed at checking gambling 
and corners in grain, but involves a complete embargo 
on legitimate trade that necessarily looks to the future 
both in obtaining and delivering the commodity under 
contract. Judge Sydney Smith, of the Superior Court of 
Cook County, in a recent decision in the case of Jones 
and Geo. McDonald vs. Geo. L. Dunlap and Perry H. 
Smith, wherein the payment of the differences was de- 
manded on contracts made on the Board of Trade for fu- 
ture wheat delivery, set aside what is considered the 
purport of these laws,and declared in favor of the legal- 
ity of the claim. In giving his opinion the Judge re- 
marked: “Some of these purchases and sales of wheat 
were closed by an actual delivery of the merchandise, 
but most of them were closed by payment or receipt of 
In other words, most of the 


ages, viz., the difference between the contract price and 
the market price, without compelling the party entitled 
to these damages, under the law, to resort to the courts. 
Such settlements, as it seems to me, do not of themselves 
tend to impeach the bona fides of the contracts thus ad- 
justed. They may tend to diminish the volume of liti- 
gation in our courts, but, to hold that the voluntary com- 
promise or adjustment of the legal obligations were 
never contracted, would: be the announcement of a some- 
what novel and startling proposition of Jaw.” 


GRAIN AND GRANARIES ABROAD. 


A contemporary calls attention to the curious effects 
the present plethora in the world’s grain markets is hay- 
ing on the proposed measures for its relief in France 
and Russia contrasted. The new French Minister of 
Commerce is said to be a pronounced free trader, while 
the Mi.ister of Agriculture is an equally strong advocate 
of protection. The latter. has brought in a bill for a lib- 
eral increase of the duties on live stock; but this does 
not satisfy the farmers, who demand an increase .of the 
duties on grain and produce up to 45 cents per hundred 
weight on wheat, and 85 cents per hundred.on flour. In 
Russia, where the immense stock of grain does notallow. 
a price that will pay the farmer’s expenses in_its pro- 
duction, it has been proposed that the government loan 
to the municipalities an amount sufficient to build large 
granaries where the peasantry can. store their grain and 
receive a loan upon it, until itcan be sold to profit. This, 
says the writer, would only tend by raising prices arti-. 
ficially, to check exportation. 

But it does not surprise this observer thatthe Rus- 
sian reasons in this style, when the Chicago grain men 
and cornerers fail to get this idea through their heads. 
England, with large receipts, has a large accumulation 
of wheat, that has a very depressing effect on the market; 
recent: reports from the wheat growing provinces of 
India are favorable as to the weather; the Argentine Re- 
public is said to have 6,000,000 bushels for export, while 
on the Continent the crop promise keeps down the prices 
as the weather has favored the sowing of winter wheat. 
A London paper states that flour, both the home and 
foreign products, commands only very low prices, and is 
relatively cheaper than wheat; yet all speculative oper- 
ations are restrained by the knowledge of how this coun- 
try can hold out,its manufactured product with so large 
a supply of wheat in sight. 
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Common Carrier. 


A common carrier of freight has a lien upon each ship- 
ment, so long as it remains in his possession, for the 
charges thereon, but it can not refuse to receive freight 
because back charges for other shipments have not been 
paid, nor can it, by mere notice to the shipper, acquire a 
lien on a shipment about to be made for such back 
charges.—Hastern Kentucky Railroad Oompany vs. Hol- 
brook, Supreme Court of Kentucky. 


Corn Sheller Patents. 


The biil ia U. S. Court in this city in the case of Bur- 
roughs against the Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Com- 
pany was filed to restrain the infringement of three pat- 
ents on corn-shellers. The defense was that the defend- 
ants’ manufacture did not infringe, and that the patents 
were void for want of novelty. Judge Blodgett held that 
there had been no infringement of any of the patents, 
and dismissed the bill for want of equity. 


Insurable Interest. 


Where wheat is deposited in a warehouse belonging to 
commission merchants transacting business in the usual 
way, to be treated as property of the merchants, wheat of 
a like quality to be returned and not the identical wheat, 
even though the wheat be deposited subject to a condi- 
tion, “Fire at owner’s risk,” the commission merchants 
have an insurable interest for the value of their wheat.— 
Baxter vs. Hartford Fire Insurance Company, U.S. Cir- 
cuit Court, at Indianapolis. 


Corn in Bulk. 


The word “package” cannot by any fair construction 
be made to apply to corn in bulk, according to the deci. 
sion of the St. Louis Court of Appeals in the case of 
Rorestein vs. The Missouri Pacific Railroad Company. 
In this case a clause printed on the back of a bill of Jad- 
ing given by the railroad company to the shipper of 
goods restricting the liability for all loss or damage “to 
said packages” to the particular carrier in whose custody 
they should be at the time of the happening thereof, was 
held not to apply to 70,000 pounds of corn in bulk. 


What Constitutes Good-Will. 


The good-will connected with the establishment of a 
particular trade or occupation may be the subject of 
barter or sale. It is a valuable right, and if it be unlaw- 
fully destoyed or taken away, the law will award com- 
pensation to the injured party. It is defined to be “the 
advantage or benefit which is acquired by an establish- 
ment, beyond the mere value of the capital stock, funds, 
or property employed therein, in consequence of the 
general public patronage and encouragement which it 
receives from constant or habitual customers, on account 
of its local position or uncommon ability, or reputation 
for skill, afluence or punctuality, or from other acci- 
dental circnmstances or necessities, or even from ancient 
partiality or prejudice.” Itis claimed here that the 
plaintiff is seeking to recover his loss of profits in trade, 
and ‘not for the injury to his good-will. But the attach- 
ment complained of drove his customers away, and he 
lost their trade. Now, it is plain that if, by any means, 
customers are driven from a particular locality to which 
they resort to trade, that trade loses that which we have 
described as good will. The distinction between profits 
and good-will is obvious. Profits are gains realized from 
trade; good-will is that which brings trade. A favorable 
location of a mercantile establisoment, or habits of cus- 
tomers to resort to a particular place, will bring trade. 
This advantage may be designated by the term of ‘“‘good- 
will,’ and what the trader gained by the trade so ac- 
quired are profits—Oarey vs. Gunnison, Supreme Court 
of Towa. 


John O. Foering, grain inspector of Philadelphia, who 
is on a tour of inquiry through the West, as to the quan- 
tity and quality of cereals subject to shipment, reports 
that the only No. 2 red wheat received at Philadelphia 
this year, which graded, came from Ohio and Indiana. 
He also says that this year’s corn crop is the largest in 
four years, and the best in quality. 


Over 200,000 Howe Scales have been sold, and the de- 
mand is increasing continually. Borden, Selleck & Co., 
Agents, Chicago, Ill. 


INSECTS AFFECTING GRAIN IN 
STORE. 


[From a report to the British Royal Agricultural Society. ] 

Tinea granella—(The wolf, or little grain moth). This 
moth is completely established in this country as well as 
in every part of Europe. It is called in English works 
“The mottled woolen moth,” and has received the scien- 
tific appellation of 7'inea granella. The caterpillars do 
incredible mischief to bonded and housed corn laid up 
in granaries, and they are, I believe, called “White corn 
worms.” From April till August the little moth is found 
in granaries and magazines, resting by day on the walls 
and beams, and flying about only at night, unless dis- 
turbed. Soon after they have escaped from the chrysalis 
the sexes pair, and the female lays one or two eggs on 
each grain of corn until she has deposited thirty or more; 
they are so minute that they can only be detected by a 
good magaifying glass, when they appear of an oval 
form, and of a yellowish-white color. 

The small white worms hatch in a few days, and im- 
mediately penetrate the grain, carefully closing up the 
apearture with their roundish white excrement, which is 
held together by a fine web. When a single grain is not 
sufficient for its nourishment, the larva unites a second 
grain to the first by the same web, and thus ultimately 
adds together a great number, forming a secure habita- 
tion, which at the same time is well stored with provi- 
sions. When the maggots are almost full-grown, they 
often leave their lodgings in great numbers, running over 
the grain and covering the whole surface so effectually 
with a thick web of a grayish-white color, that scarcely 
a grain of corn is visible. In August or September the 
caterpillars arrive at maturity, when they leave the corn 
heaps and search for asafe and suitable place to undergo 
their metamorphosis, and at this period they are most 
observed. They form their cocoons by gnawing the 
wood and working it up into their web, in any chink in 
the floor, walls or roof, which are frequently swarming 
with them, and these cocoons, being of the form and size 
of a grain of corn, look like one dusted over. It there 
remains in its snug and warm berth in the larva state 
through the winter, and does not change to a chrysalis 
until the month of March following, and in a backward 
spring not until May. The pupa is of a deep chestnut 
color, the abdominal rings being of ashining yellow tint, 
and the apex is furnished with two little points. In two 
or three weeks after they have assumed the pupa form 
the moth hatches, with almost perfect wings at its birth, 
I have heard, leaving the empty chrysalis sticking half 
ont of the cocoon. 

It is difficult to guard against the introduction of this 
moth, since it deposits its eggs on the sheaves in the 
field, as well as after the grain is stored and threshed 
out, and will feed as freely upun barley, rye, and oats, as 
upon wheat. It is, however, not difficult to suggest pal. 
liatives, if not remedies, and if the following rules are 
strictly observed, few persons will suffer from the inroads 
of this insect. 

ist. Before replenishing an empty granary or loft, the 
floor should be we)l scoured with hot water and soft- 
soap or lees if practicable; if not, it must be well 
brushed with a fine stiff broom, to clean out the chinks 
or fissures between the boards. The roof and beams 
should be whitewashed, as well as the walls, with lime- 
water used as hotas possible; and these operations would 
have greater effect if performed in the winter months. 
Sprinkling the floor with salt dissolved in strong vine- 
gar has been recommended, and might be very service- 
able. 

2d. In granaries already stored, where the caterpillars 
are already at work, whatever method for their destruc- 
tion is resorted to by heat, ventilation or otherwise, it 
must be employed during the summer from the end of 
May to the middle of August, occasionally a month ear- 
lier or later, as during the winter these larve are not to 
be found among the corn heaps; they retire in the au- 
tumn to conceal themselves in fissures and cracks in the 
floors and walls, and form their cocoons. 

3d. The moths themselves may be destroyed in spring 
by burning lamps or gaslights in dark granaries; they 
being attracted by the flame, fly into it, and are sufficient- 
ly injured to prevent their doing further mischief; and 
at the same season the grain should be frequently turned 
over to destroy the eggs,"and disturb the young larvie. 
All cracks and broken places in the walls and roof 
should be stopped with plaster of Paris, or cement, and 
the apertures for ventilation should be covered with a 
wire gauze. 


Kiln drying at about 78 degrees Fuhrenheit will kill 
the larvee when they are feeding. Cold currents of air, 
introduced by small windows near the floor, thus keeping 
up an artificial cold atmosphere, are very effectual. 
Burning sulphur and creating sulphuric acid in a close 
apartment will kill the moths. 

A small heap of grain left undisturbed, frequently 
turning over the rest, is a sure and siniple plan of catch_ 
ing the larve, when they can easily be de-troyed by 
pouring on boiling water. 

When diseased grain is used for seed, it should be 
sown deep to prevent the moths from escaping through 
the soil. It is also desirable to cut the grain in good 
season, for if it is suffered to remain too long in the field 
the moths are enabled to lay their eggs in the ears, and 
are thus introduced into the barn. 

CORN OR GRAIN WEEVILS. 

From the numerous statements and complaints that 
have been transmitted to me, I am inclined to believe 
that no insect does more mischief to stord grain than 
these weevils, of which there are two species. One is 
called by Linneeus Calandra oryze, the rice-weevil. It 
is frequently found among rice, and is supposed to have 
been originally imported from the East Indies in that 
important article of food. I have seen it infesting wheat 
from Ancona, sent to Mark Lane for sale in 1844, and 
from various granaries. Prof. Royle also transmitted 
me specimens which were destroying East Indian wheat 
in the ships by which it was brought over to this 
country. 

The other species of corn-weevil alluded to, called 
Calandra granariu, the granary-weevil, is morecommon 
in this country. No insect is more formidable to man 
than this little pest, since it aftacks the principal basis 
of his food; and they are sometimes so numerous in a 
heap of grain as to destroy it altogether, leaving nothing 
but the chaff. The sexes pair as soon as the weather be- 
comes sufficiently warm in spring, andthe female makes 
a little hole in the grain of wheat with her rostrum, and 
deposits an egg in it, from whence is hatched a little 
maggot, which during its growth consumes the entire 
contentsof the grain, and eventually becoming a perfect 
beetle, eats its way out. From the moment of pairing 
until the time when the weevil is hatched occupies about 
forty or forty-five days, from which it is evident that 
there are many generations in a year, and they multiply 
much more rapidly in a hot country. From a very curi- 
ous table, established upon the multiplication of the wee- 
vils, by adding together the number of each generation, 
the result obtained is the sum total of 6,045 individuals 
proceeding from one pair only during the five months 
from the 15th April to the 15th September. As Olivier 
says: “One cannot be any longer astonished that enor- 
mous heaps of corn are sometimes so speedily devoured.” 


The holes formed by the female in which her eggs are ~ 


laid, are not perpendicular to the surface of the grains,. 
but oblique or even parallel, and stopped with a kind of 
gluten of the same color as the corn. The female never 
lays more than one egg in each grain, which is not long 
in hatching, and when lodged in the grain is perfect- 
ly secure from changes in the atmosphere, because 
the excrement that it makes seems to close the open- 
ing by which it entered, and even when the corn is 
removed it is not incommoded by any shaking it may 
undergo. 

It will be observed that the weevils are not found on 
the surface, but some inches deep in the corn-heaps; it 
is there that they live, very often couple, and that the 
females lay their eggs. Moreover, on looking at a heap 
of corn, one cannot detect the operations of these insects 
in the grains where they are lodged; they have the same 
form, the same appearance, they seem to be as large and 


as firm as those which are not attacked. It is only by 


the weight that they can be detected, and on throwing a 
handful from a heap into water, the diseased grains will 
float. 

So long as the weather remains hot the weevils do not 
quit the corn-heaps they have invaded, unless they are 
obliged to abandon them by stirring the corn with shovy- 
els or passing it through a sieve. When the mornings 
begin to be cool, all the weevils, young and old, abandon 
the corn-heaps which are no longer a retreat sufficient y 
warm for them; they retire into the crevices of the walls, 
into the cracks in wood and planks, wherever they can 
find a safe abode that secures them from the cold, which 
makes them desert the grain heaps. 

It is, however, wroag to suppose that the weevils re. 
main in a torpid state during the whole winter, to regain 
on the return of spring the grain heaps which they have 
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abandoned, and to recommence laying eggs there. A 
general and constant rule among insects is, that those 
which have paired die soon afterward, the males almost 
immediately, the female as soon as they have performed 
their office of laying the eggs, and that they pass the 
winter in the egg or larva state. It is undoubtedly sel- 
dom that those which have not fulfilled the destiny of 
nature can brave the rigor of the season, and do not per- 
ish before the ensuing spring. The weevil seems to love 
darkness, and to remain undisturbed, since, when they 


are exposed to the daylight, they scamper off to conceal. 


themselves. Such is Olivier’s account. 

So important is this subject that a variety of remedies 
have been successively proposed for many years, which I 
shall now consider; and although some of them may ap- 
pear trifling, they will not only show how far advanced 
we are above our ancestors in such knowledge, but they 
may chance to elicit better modes of application, and 
even to suggest new ideas. We first hear of fumigation 
with herbs having a strong and disagreeable odor;, but 


this seems to have been useless, as the weevils, by bury- - 


ing themselves among the grain, are by no neams incom. 
moded, while the corn has suffered from fetid and dis- 
gusting scents which have been communicated to it. It 
is even asserted that the scent of spirits of turpentine ap- 
peared to cause the weevils no inconvenience; but I 
think if it had been persevered in for several consecu- 
tive days, excludiug at the same time ingress of air, that 
they must have been destroyed. The fumes of sulphur 
are said to be equally inefficient; and all these fumiga- 
tions are still less adapted to destroy the larve, as the 
smoke cannot penetrate among the grain. 

Olivier says: “Experiments have proved, that asudden 
heat of about 75 degrees Fahrenheit is sufficient to de- 
stroy the weevils without burning them, but this would 
not suffocate the insects when they are buried in a heap 
ofcorn. It has been observed that a heat of 167 degrees 
or 190 degrees Fahr. is necessary to kill the weevils in 
the stove; but this excessive heat, which also destroys 
the eggs and larve inclosed in the grain, is capable of 
drying the corn too much, even of burning it, and yet 
does not preserve it from the insects secreted in the 
granary, which will come out and attack it, if there be 
no other for them.” 

Mr. Mills in a communication to the “Entomological- 


Transactions,” says: “A gentleman by the name of Wil- | 


kinson, in Madeira, has now established a heated room 
with hot-water pipes, in which he receives as many as 
800 bags of wheat at a time; these become heated 
through at about 135 degrees, and the wheat when re- 
sifted is perfectly cleansed from these obnoxious insects, 
and makes quite as good bread as before. I also tried 
‘some of it in the ground that had been subjected to this 
heat, and itcame up.” Ventilation and the introduction 
of currents of cold air are highly recommended, and also 
the forming of little heaps of grain in the spring to act 
as decoys, which ha3 already been suggested among the 
remedies for the “little grain-moth.” Ina French work 
we are told it is an excellent plan “‘to lay fleeces of wool 
which have not been scoured, on the grain; the oily mat- 
ter attracts the insects among the wool, where they soon 
die, from what cause is not exactly known.” After all 
that has been said, I shall revert to the necessity of keep- 
ing granaries clean and aired, and by turning over the 
grain frequently, and taking every opportunity of white 
washing the walls when the granary is empty, much loss 
from these insects will be avoided. 

Silwanus Surinamensis—Linon. (The corn silvanus). 
From the specific name it may be inferred that this little 
beetle has been originally imported from Surinam. It is 
now a constant inhabitant of our stores and warehouses, 
and from its infesting corn, it was described by Fab- 
ricius as Anobium frumentartwm, and subsequently as 
Dermestes sex-dentatum, from the spines on the side of 
its thorax. Linneeus’ name, however, has the priority. 
This insect appears to be spread all over the habitable 
globe, probably carried in vessels with grain and dried 
fruits. 

Cucujus testaceus. (The corn cucujus). This is a still 
smaller beetle which accompanies the corn-weevils, and 
has been found in great abundance in a granary in Cam. 
bridge, by Mr. C. C. Babington. This is decidedly a 
corn-feeding insect, and in examining the wheat from 
Ancona, and cutting open the grains, I found two with 
the cucujus in them, in this cell, which is opposite to the 
point cecupied by the corn-weevil; the ewcwjus. was lying 
dead, and there were two or three little holes in the skin 
of the wheat as minute as the point of a needle. This 
insect was named by Fabricius from its color. — 


Trogosita Mauritanica. (The cadelle). This beetle 
has been introduced from the shores of Africa, in which 
country it isabundant as well as in America, has now 
spread itself over a great part of Europe, so that it is 
common inthe south of France in the larva state, and 
makes great havoc among the corn in granaries; it also 
attacks dead trees, and even bread and nuts. The larve 
are called Cadelle.in the south of France, and they are 
particularly destructive, because they eat the outside of 
the grain, and passing from one to another, they injure 
as much or more than they consume. The beetle is car- 
nivorous, and makes some amends for the mischief it 
has done in its larva state by destroying the tinea gran- 
ella; it is not yet known where the female deposits its 


eggs. 


THE CEREALS IN MEXICO. 


Mexico is a country of large promise in cereal prod- 
ucts as well as other foods, which the character of the 
people, their primitive methods and implements, and 
lack hitherto of transportation and market facilities, 
have left mainly undeveloped. The cereals of Mexico 
are maize, wheat and barley. Indian corn is the special 
crop, with an astonishing fecundity in spite of the rude 
cultivation. Its value in 1888 was placed at $114,165,- 
290; wheat was valued at $17,598,890, and barley, chiefly 
grown on the higher eastern table lands, at $4,503,770. 
Corn is raised in every state of the country, but varying 
greatly in yields, the largest being in Mexico, Yucatan, 
Vera Cruz, and some eight other equally well adapted 
states. 

Wheat grows on the plateau at from an elevation of 
from 6,000 to 9,000 feet. The special wheat area extends 
about 500 miles in each direction from Pueblo west and 
from Southern Chiuahua north. This area is broken by 
mountain ranges into several rich districts, and it is be- 
lieved that at least one-third of this land is capable of 
being put into wheat. The Mexican method gets three 
crops, one of wheat and two of corn, every two years. 
The average yield, the writer says, does not exceed 20 
bushels per acre; while corn on irrigated land reaches 
50 bushels; on dry land, 30 bushels. With wooden 
plows and the rudest methods of labor, grain of the finest 
quality is produced, which took the first prize at the 
Centennial Exposition. American implements, meth- 
ods, and modes of transport are being introduced, the 
danger being, -says Colonel Hinton, that they will come 
too rapidly. 


GRAIN EXPORTS AND THE TARIFF. 


Mr. Robert P. Porter, a member of the late U. S. Tariff 
Commission, in a paper read before the Arkwright Club 
of Boston, Mass., on Aug. 7, discusses the question of the 
protective feature of our revenue laws as related to the 
interests of agriculture, especially grain production. He 
reviews the rapid growth of the wheat competition of 
India during the decade ended 1883 under the fostering 
hand of the British government in opening up transpor- 
tation facilities to the vast wheat producing sections of 
a country where this cereal can be profitably raised at 
from 18 to 35 cents per bushel, and claims that not only 
can she supply the markets of Great Britain and Europe 
at a less price than we can, but that she may yet be able 
to lay her wheat down in San Francisco at a less price 
than the California producer can afford. Our home mar 
ket is our main reliance, and were the duties taken off 
from our grains and agricultural products, 92 per cent. 
of their total value would come in direct competition 
with the productions of these countries of cheap labor 
and a servile population. The result of our system of 
protection, says Mr. Porter, is to increase the classes of 
laborers and artisans that consume these prodncts, at the 
same time manufacturing those articles for which other- 
wise we should depend on Great Britain and other Euro. 
pean countries where labor is degraded with no chance 
to rise except by emigration. This cause has added to 
our population in the last ten years, of workers and con- 
sumers, a total of about 3,900,000, of which over 1,300,000 
were from the British Isles. Free trade would largely 
banish our workers from the mines, forges, factories, 
and mills, and compel us to close this vast and increasing 
market at our own door and to seek our customers across 
the sea, among these pauper-making nations, whose en- 
ergelic, ambitious artizans would then find no induce- 
ments, as now, to bring to our shores their skill and in- 
dustry. In this view the American farmer is in every 
way the beneficiary of our protective system. Mr. Por- 


ter goes on to show how the system of free trade would 
enormously increase vexatious taxation and our army of 
tax officials. But as we have no revenue reformers of 
this ilk, who make their voices heard in these debates, 
while our most radical of reformers accept the wisdom 
of a tariff for revenue, this may be left to the doctrin- 
aires and theorists. 


A FRENCH FLOATING ELEVATOR. 


The “Stabat” Elevator, recently erected at Dunkirk, 
France, is of the floating description, and is pronounced 
agreat success. A French writer who lately saw it 
while unloading a vessel of 8,000 quarters of barley from 
Taganrog, states that the grain was cleaned and weighed 
while the steamer was being discharged. The grain was 
carried by a bucket elevator from the hold of the vessel, 
automatically weighed and discharged into the hold of 
the floating elevator, whence it was again elevated sixty 
feet to the top, where it was freed from dust by aspira- 
tion. Thence it passed to a separator that separated all 
the stones and heavy dirt; it was then discharged into 
barges or any desired receptacle. This elevator is said 
to have at one time discharged sixteen tons in fifteen 
minutes; but this was without passing through the 
cleaning machines; ordinarily its capacity is from ten to 
fifteen tons per hour. 


OUR FOREIGN GRAIN TRADE. 


Consul-General Cramer writes to the State Department 
that there is danger that Russian wheat will drive the 
American product from the markets of Southern Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Italy. With large amounts of 
wheat in store, especially at Odessa, the harvest has been 
unusually rich, while freight rates have been largely 
reduced, and that country can easily contro] the markets 
named. The Russian wheat dealers are straining every 
nerve to supply these markets, which, as noted, is aided 
by the low rates of freights by rail, river, and the sea, 
placing Russian wheat on the markets at very low 
prices. 

American wheat has thus a narrower foreign market 
in face of an increased production, the natural anteced- 
ents of falling prices. The consul suggests that this evil 
must be met by lowering freight rates. He advises 
wheat exporters in this country to send a competent 
agent to Europe to study these questions at various 
receiving ports, and to form commercial relations a 
such ports as Genoa, Marseilles, Havre, Amsterdam, and 
Rotterdam, by offering better qualities of wheat at least 
as low as the Russian product obtains; this, the Consul 
thinks, is perfectly practicable. 


TROUBLE WITH A WAREHOUSE 
SEPARATOR. 


The writer has just been having some experience with 
a warehouse separator. It is in an elevator and presents 
an innocent appearance, but the owner said it had made 
lots of trouble—“the air separations were too weak.” 
At a glance the writer saw there was one of three causes 
for it, First, the air could not get into the machine, or 
second, it could not get through it on account of clogs or 
chokes, or third, it could not get away from it. An ex- 
amination of the elevator disclosed the fact that the two 
first causes did not cut much ofa figure. The air spout 
leading from the fan outward was then examined, and 
found to be about twenty feet in length, with two abrupt 
turns init on avery small circle. Convinced that the 
trouble lay in this spout, I ordered it taken apart at first 
turn, thus allowing the wind to escape on a direct line 
intothe building without obstruction. The result was 
that the light wheat, together with chess and other im- 
purities, came pouring out through the screening cham- 
bers in such a stream that one of the owners of the ele- 
vator began in consternation to look around to see where 
the machine was running over, as he declared it was. 
The remedy was a very simple one, and ought to have 
been seen by achild, and yet I had to travel 150 miles, at 
the expense of the makers of the machine, to show them 
where the trouble lay, and the owners claimed they had 
an expert to build this house and put in the machinery. 
The chief moral to the above little story is, beware of 
abrupt turns inthe tube conducting the air from the fan 
of a cleaning machine. If made at all, make on a large 
circle—Modern Miller. 
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General Altems. 


The wheat receipts during the season of navigation, at 
Duluth, were 9,639,000 bushels. 


The farmers of Dakota are still agitating the question 
of settling grain grades by legislation. 

The terminal facilities of the West Shore Railroad, at 
Weehawken, are said to be unusually ample for both 
flour and grain. 

It is rather a flimsy argument that the bucket-shops 
help the Board of Trade by stimulating business. Let 
the bucket-shop go. 

The WV. Y. Produce Exchange Reporter heard a member 
say, “Sufficient unto the day is the weevil thereof.” The 
Reporter man should have committed justifiable homi- 
cide. 

Grain-buyers at Sibley, Iowa, ran up the price of flax- 
seed in that market to $1.17 one day lately. That is 
good for the poor farmer, but it knocks the profits off the 
grain business. 

A new waltz is entitled the “New York Produce Ex- 
change Waltz.” They say itis wheat, and appropriate 
when wheat and corn are hopping up and down, and an 
oatably good piece of dance music. 3: 

Some leading shippers and commission merchants of 
the Chicago Board presented Mr. Hugh McMillan, 
assistant agent of the Western Transit Co., with a hand- 
some gold watch on the occasion of his severing his con- 
nection with the transit business. 


The result of the present low prices of wheat will 
doubtless lead farmers to a large decrease of wheat acre- 
age. It is suggested that should the next crop abroad be 
short, grangers will be furious at their neglect in sowing 
this cereal. It is stated that millers are buying freely 
in advance under present low prices, and that there is 
likely to be a stock of flourin the country on May 31 
next sufficient to tide over if necessary. 


Well-cured Indian corn contains from 10 to 13 per 
cent. of moisture, or in the bushel of 56 pounds, there are 
about 50 pounds of dry matter. The thirty-one lots 
which, after drying a year, averaged 554 pounds per 
bushel, contained 12.87 per cent. of moisture, or 49.3 
pounds of dry matter per bushel. The previous July, 
when the average weight was 53.4 pounds to the bushel, 
there was 14.94 per cent. of moisture, or 45.4 pounds of 
dry matter. In April preceding this, the average weight 
per bushel was 52 pounds, with 19.65 per cent. of moist- 
ure, or 41.8 pounds of dry matter, and the previous De- 
cember, two months from harvest, the average weight 
per bushel was 54.1 pounds, with 22.73 per cent. of moist- 
ure, or 41.8 pounds of dry matter. The year-old corn 
was of standard quality, the others were not, therefore 
we will use it as a basis of value with which to compare 
the others. For illustration, let the standard be worth 
60 cents per bushel, or 1.1-5 cent per pound for the actual 
dry matter; then a bushel of the same corn was worth 
only 54.5 cents, the previous July, 50.2 cents in April, 
and the same in December following the harvesting of 
the crop. 


BARLEY AND PROHIBITION. 


The Canadian grain dealers and producers are being 
deeply stirred up by the question of “prohibition’’ under 
the “Scott Act,’ and its special relations to the cultiva- 
tion of barley. The Toronto Globe has obtained the 
views of an old and prominent shipper, and on the oppo- 
site side, the opinion of a well-known, extensive farmer, 
as to the actual value of this crop to the Dominion pro- 
ducers. Mr. Bradford, formerly an M. P., said he had at 
one time supported a similar Act; but he looked now 
upon such measures as un-British, and calculated to 
injure the sentiments of right and justice. Prohibitury 
movements resulted, he claimed, in a vast increase of 
the use of distilled spirits, greatly to the injury of real 
temperance, and gave a sort of premium to the violation 
of law, by promoting, through the largely opposed senti- 
ment of the public, the defrauding of the revenue. He 
referred to the bad effects that he claimed had, in these 
ways, been the results of the Iowa and Kansas legisla- 
tion, and its injurious effects on the trade in barley in 
the states by decreasing its market value. 

In comparing the value of this cereal with wheat he 
stated that while a far more reliable crop than wheat, 
yielding an average of 33 bushels to the acre, that the 


cost of the acre in producing the two was $4.50 less for 
that of barley. The average price for the past twenty- 
five years in the barley-producing sections of the Do- 
minion was 75 cents per bushel, or an average profit of 
over $12.50 per acre. The intense Australian competi- 
tion in the cattle and meat trade and the many direc- 
tions in which the competition in wheat production is 
increasing adds greatly to the injury to the farmers of 
cutting down the value of this cereal. Let there be, said 
Mr. Bradford, a thorough inspection of all liquors, a 
heavy tax on distilled spirits, and local option as to pro- 
hibition, and temperance will be promoted; but the 
“Scott Act” “is a stupid thing.” 

The view of the agriculturist mentioned as to the 
value of the barley crop was the opposite of the above. 
This crop was now, according to good, statistical author- 
ity, less profitable than oats. Recent carefully prepared 
estimates in the barley regions, said the farmer, show an 
averge profit of less than $5 per acre; the lands have, 
for want of rotation, become worn out, still the average 
estimated was 30 bushels per acre. Taking the reports 
of Professor Brown, of the Model Farm, to the Agricul- 
tural Commission, of the average value of the cereals 
during five years ended 1883, compared with the average 
prices since 1870, given by the Bureau of Industries, and 
the profits per pound were, on wheat, 1.30 cents; on 
oats, .83, and on barley, .80, peas being 1.15 cents. Ac- 
cording to the “farmer’s” view, the total-loss of the bar- 
ley crop would be an advantage t) producers. 

The Globe, in reply to questions as to the amounts 
used in the Dominion of barley in maltage, replies, tak- 
ing the facts from the census of 1881: The total capital 
used in breweries was, in round numbers, $4,600,000 
against $1,300,000 in distilleries. The re-pective values 
of the products were $4,809,000 and $1,800,000. The 
total value of the raw material so used was respectively, 
$2,300,000 and $1,100,000. The total amount of mult in 
warehouse of the previous year was about 18,300,000 
pounds, while some 78,600,000 pounds were placed in 
store during the year, which, with other receipts and 
the imports, aggregated 102,345,000 pounds. Of this 
35,700,000 were entered for consumption, and 47,500,000 
exported, 15,800,000 pounds remaining in store. The 
number of gallons of malt liquors made was some 12,- 
800,000, of which 170,000 gallons were exported. The 
distilleries used of malt some 3,800,000 pounds, of corn 
57,000,000 of rye 14,000,000, of wheat 51,000, and of oats 
1,650,000 pounds. There were some 4 300,000 gallons of 
proof spirits manufactured, bringing in a revenue of $1 
per gallon, of which about 3,100,000 gallons were used at 
home. There were imported of spirits of wine some 
1,700,000 gallons, valued at about $1 per gallon, with an 
equal amount added in duties. 


WHAT DAKOTA FARMERS SAY. 


It would seem that Dakota farmers are determined on 
having legislative action on their grading and other 
grievances. While many wild suggestions are made, 
some points seem toloom up as having a general con- 
sensus of approval. Col. Steele, who is said to be the 
leader of the movement, is holding mass meetings of 
farmers for the free discussion of these questions, and to 
inbuence the action of the legislature. Mr. B. W. Ben- 
son, a member of the last legislature, while believing 
that the farmers were being robbed, was afraid that 
there was no practicable legislative remedy. Major Ed- 
wards, of Fargo, said that the evidence was ample of 
the robbery of the farmers by the elevator men. He 
knew one such whose income this year had amounted 
to $100,000, which came mostly from the farmers’ pock- 
ets. He advised joint legislation by Dakota and Minne- 
sota in the selection of a commission of competent men, 
clothed with power to act. Any fault found by produc- 
ers should be competent to the action of this board, who 
might summon witnesses and, if cause were found, prose- 
cute in the name of the state. These railway and ele- 
vator interests are, he said, dependent on the farmers. 
All they need is the means of bringing that power to 
bear. Fargo should be a perfectly reliable clearing 
house for grain, from which point it should go securely 
guarded to its final destination. To illustrate this idea 
he said that a Scotchman invested $100,000 in lands near 
Ayr, Dak., and his first crop was 18,000 bushels of wheat. 
He shipped it in cars to Duluth, each car guarded; he 
procured special bins for his grain, which were also 
specially guarded; thus at large expense his own grain, 
undoctored, reached its destination in Scotland, where he 


obtained $4.25 per quarter more than was paid for the 
so-called same grade and kind of wheat, which had been 
subjected to manipulation. 


THE HESSIAN FLY IN KANSAS. 


The Kansas Farmer learns, notwithstanding its state 
ment some time since that no authentic cases of the 
Hessian fly had been found in that state, thatthe insect 
has been found in various localities. Some wheat stalks 
sent from Jefferson county were found abundantly sup 
plied with flies in the “flax seed” state; reports of its 
existence in Riley county and in the northeastern part 
of the state have also been received. No unfavorable 
reports had come froin the southern or western portions. 
There are two annual broods of this fly; the first lays 
its eggs on the leaves of the young wheat in April or 
May; the second coming in August or September. The 
eggs hatch in five or six days and the larve find their 
way into the shoes of the blade stopping only at the 
joint near the root. In about thirty to forty days they 
assume a peculiar color and condition called the “flax 


seed” state, and on removing the lower leaves are found- 


as brown, oval, cylindrical, smooth bodies, a little small- 
er than grains of rice, and they remain in this state all 
winter. Inthe spring the maggots rapidly change to 
the pupa state, and the fly emerges in a few days. The 
eggs of this first brood soon hatch and the stages of de- 
velopment are passed through by August, when the 
second brood appears. The fly has several parasites said 
to be inimical to its existence. It is claimed that by 
sowing part of the wheat early, if it is affected, by plow- 
ing and sowing the rest later the latter may be saved. 
Deep plowing is said to destroy the eggs and to prevent 
the danger of subsequent hatching. The Murmer sug- 
gests that where a field is now destroyed by these flies, 
hay or straw be scattered over it thickly enough to burn, 
and then fired; after which the field should be deep 
plowed and planted to corn next spring. 7 


In the regular St. Paul & New Orleans freight train 
Wednesday was a car filled with No. 1 hard wheat, which 
will go direct to New Orleans as an exhibit from the 
Duluth Elevator Company. It was billed at Elevator 
“B.” The car was covered oa either side with a large 
and attractive banner. In the center of the banner, in a 
row, are elevators “A,” “B,” “C,” “D” and “EK,” with 
their respective capacities painted upon them. Above 
the elevators is inscribed: ‘Minnesota’s great lake port 
sends No. 1 hard wheat, Duluth, ‘Minon., to the World's 
Exposition.” Under the elevators is written: “Total 
elevator capacity, 5,000,000 bushels;” “Filled with Du- 
luth hard wheat, the best in the world.’ There isa large 
Buffalo train represented as just entering Elevator “KE,” 
laden with No.1 hard. Upon the car is painted: “J. 
Proctor Knott’s Buffa'o train, 1870.”—Pdoneer Press. 


VARIETIES OF CORN. 


Dr. E. L. Sturtevant, of the New York Experiment 
Station, has been testing the comparative yield of the 
different varieties of corn under similar conditions of 
soil and climate. Before stating his results he called at- 
tention io the fact that it is nearly impossible to get 
plats of one-twentieth of an acre containing the same 
number of developed plants, a condition necessary to a 
perfectly fair test of comparative yields. Thus, if the 
same number otf hills are planted with the same number 
of kernels in each hill,a portion of them will be likely 
not to germinate, and more are almost certain to be de- 
stroyed under the most careful culture, not to mention 


those which are liable to die because of insect attacks. — 


Again, the yield at the time of harvesting cannot be 
taken as fairly representing the comparative yields, for 
the dent corns ripening later contain more waiter and 
conseqaently weigh more than the flint varieties, al- 
though the amount of nutriment may be no larger than 
in the latter. After correcting as far as possible for the 
difference in the number of plants, the following results 
were obtained as the yields per acre of the varieties 
named: arly Canada, 51.4 bushels; Rural Thorough- 
bred, 44.8; Golden Dew-Drop, 61.6; Eight-Rowed White, 
40.5; Eight-Rowed Yellow, 67.3; Orange, 52.8; Flesh 
Color, 64.4; Compton’s Surprise, 73.7. These are all 
flint varieties. Of the dent corns the Extra Early Adams 
yielded 238.5 bushels; Improved Blount’s Prolific, 77; 
Sixty Day, 63; Golden, 10.9; Chester County Mammoth, 
en Queen of the Prairie, 64.6; Long Island White, 
74.7. : 

The Rural Thoroughbred was scarcely ready. to har- 
vest Oct. 26. Blount’s Prolific was late and green at 
that date. Chester County Mammoth was also not ripe. 
The dryest variety was the Early Canada, which was the 


only one that would shell readily at the time of har- — 


vesting. ; 
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The canals of New York State were closed Dec. 1. 


The losses on the Great Lakes the past season foot up 
$1,000,000. 

Inquiry is made for vessels here in Chicago to load 
grain for winter storage. Vessel-owners are asking five 
cents on wheat, including the carrying rate to Buffalo at 
the opening of navigation, next spring. It is thought 
that shippers will not pay over four and a half cents. 

The Canal Commissioners of this state held their final 
meeting for 1884 at Lockport, at which a communica- 
tion was presented from the Citizens’ League of this 
city, urging action with reference to closing the Ogden 
Ditch. The Commission replied that they were not em- 
powered to go outside of the regulation and maintenance 
of the canal, and that relief must be sought through the 
legislature. The annual report was considered; it states 
that in spite of the gloomy outlook the receipts had 
somewhat exceeded the expenditures. The Bridgeport 
pumping works have fulfilled all expectations as to their 
work. The water in the canal is much improved with- 
out increasing the current to the extent of injuring navi- 
gation, while it has been raised twenty 
inches. The tolls are considered to be now 

“as low as will allow the canal’s mainten. 
ance from the proceeds. The trouble with 
Adam as tu the rise of water at Joliet has 
been satisfactorily adjusted. The completed 
report was to be forwarded to Gov. Hamil- 
ton on his return from New Orleans. The 
Commissioners then visited Brighton to in- 
spect the docks and improvements. The 
water had been drawn out, and they exam- 
ined the clay beds to see if more clay could 
be taken out without injury to the canal. 


It has not been long since the belief was 
current that the gain of the transportation 
question was all upon the side of railways, 
and that the quicker transportation of the 
trunk lines at rates that are nearly competi- 
tive would practically render the great 
work of Clinton useless. But since the 
Erie system has been made free, this idea 
has lost’'weight. The decline in the tonn- 
age of the Erie Canal, which led New 
York to make the canal free of tolls, and 
so assume upon its general revenue the bur- 
den of superintendency and repair, was 
caused not so much by the competition of 
the railroads as the competing Canadian 
water route through the Welland and St. 
Lawrence Canals and the St. Lawrence 
River to the sea. Doing away with tolls 
has put the canal upon an equal footing 
With its rivals, and has done much more 
than was anticipated in bringing back to 
water transportation some of its old-time 
popularity. Some of the arguments that 
were advanced as the strongest to’ show 
why water carriage must give way have 
been proven so fallacious as to cause won. 
der at former credulity. Among other 
points, it was argued that the saving of in- 
terest in the quicker transportation by rail 
would go far to balance the higher cost, and 
that the opportunities of the market would 
be another item of value. Butit is found 
that during the season of moving crops, the 
market price for forward delivery is more 
than enough higher for each month to pay 
interest and insurance, so that there is an actual 
' gain to the seller by the water transportation, which 
both saves storage and gains in advanced price. The 
fact that the canal boats, deliver at the destination 
the number of bushels which they receipt for in load- 
ing, the vessel paying for the deficit, if any, while the 
railroads deliver whatever weighs out of the car at the 
destination, the owner being obliged to stand the loss if 
it falls short, is another item in favor of water trans- 
portation. The present status of the question, so far as 
the Erie Canal is concerned, is shown in the demand for 
larger vessels, and a perceptible agitation upon the mat- 
ter of enlarging the canal. This latter point, however, is 
not likely to go further than talk. The canal is wide 
enough and deep enough to meet all legitimate demand 
for some time to come.—Herchants’ Review. 


A BIG CORNER IN PORK. 


“What is the big crner in pork I hear about?” asked 
Laura across the cheerytea table. “The big corner in 
pork,” replied Tom, “is the ham.” 


HOW TO CORNER CORN. 


“By a rough calculation the corn on a chessboard, put- 
ting one grain onthe first square and doubling on each 
succeeding one of the sixty-four, would fill 1,884,875 
barns, each holding 1,000,000 bushels of 100,000 grains 
each, bushels round numbers. If we made 1,800,000,000 
bushels each year it would require a little over 050 years 
to make enough.” According to this, the man who wants 
to get up acorner in corn needn’t go to Chicago. Let 
him buy a chessboard for a dollar and a half and begin. 


Detroit Free Press, 


SHIP AND SUN. 


{The full-rigged golden schooner on the pinnacle of the new 
Board of Trade building in this city, that serves as a weather-vane, 
suggested the following vers’s.] 


Aloftin space—fit framed by azure sky, 

And swept by swallwos as they homeward fly— 
A golden ship, with golden sails displayed, 
Triumphant rides the pinnacle of trade. 


His Royal Highness, Sol, bright King of Day, 
Who in his daily rounds doth pass this way 
To cast o’er shining sails his sunny smile 
Holds conversation with it for a while. 


“Oh! Emblem of the great commercial worth 
To which this noble city owes its birth; 
You represent to us the glorious West, 
And fitter symbol ne’er has it possessed, 


“Ay, ay, good Sun, and look around me here, 
Behold the Earn fl buildings of a year. 
La Salle street—long neglected—what a sight, 
These walls keep out your rays from morn till night. 


“Come, come, sir, tell if ever on your round 
A city such as this you may have found; 
So swift in growth, so firm and strong in form, 
So beautiful—with strength to meet the storm?” 


“And still your West is but an infant yet— 
Mammoth it seems, but much there is to get; 
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And though it’s growing fast, so grand and fine, 
In very many things it is behind. 


“O’er Hastern lands [ travelea, sir, last night, 
And there beheld, ah! such a doleful sight; 
The corn, for want of which the children cried, 
Lay useless in the fields my beams had dried. 


“And must these helples3 children starve for food, 
While in your glorious country many a rood 
Of yellow grain to willful waste must run 
Because the glut of mart low price has won? 


‘‘With navigation lies the fault, you'll find; 
For could our products reach a foreign clime 
At rates so low that it would pay to try 
Our plenteous grain toship so they might buy, 


“Then heed this wise suggestion Old Sol makes, 
As in the past, in future trust the lakes; 
Canals so deep “twixt them and St. Lawrence make 
That large tonnage vessels then could cargo take 


“To foreign ports at such a nominal rate 
That choking bins in many a Western state, 
Would give to them their wealth of golden store, 
And poor, starved Asia’s suffering would be o’er.” 


“A wise suggestion, noble King of Day; 
Consideration worthy, a8 you say, 
8o shine again upon these sails while passing by, 
Smile brighter when your enterprise we try.” 


The elevator of the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Associ- 
ation, of St. Louis, Mo,, which is a fine eight-story build- 
ing, was, at last accounts, rapidly approaching comple- 
tion. Itis ofdark red brick, with sandstone trimming. 

The Amana Society, of Amana, Iowa, recently added 
to their elevators and mills, at that place, a run of burrs, 
a Barnard & Leas Separator, a bolting chest, with cloth, 
and a reel and cloth; also, iron elevator boots procket 
wheels, link-pelt, etc., all of which was furnished by 
Geo. L. Jarrett, mill furnisher, of Des Moines, Iowa, 


A HOUSE OF CORN. 


Among the many articles of peculiar interest to be 
shown from this state at the New Orleans Eposition will 
be a house built entirely of corn, for the production of 
which Iowa ranks high. This is to be the work of Mrs. 
F. 8. Dunham, of Monticello, a lady of well-known ar- 
tistic genius, whose work in such lines has always won 
for her much merited praise. The house itself will be 
built from the corn, and will be an elegantly designed 
structure 12x16 feet in size, 10 feet to the ceiling, and 
surmounted by a graceful spire 28 feet in height. It 
will make one of the most beautiful and appropriate 
representations possible of Iowa’s great product, which 
is, indeed, the staple of so many of her people. In ad- 
dition to this, Mrs. Dunham will build a pyramid con- 
taining an ear of corn from each county, each of which 
will be properly labeled. The house will also contain a 
sample of every product made from the corn, and a 
showing of every use to which Iowa in general has been 
able to put it— Dubuque Times. 


FOREIGN GRAIN TARIFFS. 


In both France and Germany, the grain tariffs occupy 
an important place in the programme of 
their current politics. In fact, the French 
Ministry has already expressed itself in 
favor of an increased import duty on grain 
—which has long been urged by deputa- 
tions from the country—but reserves its 
views with regard to the extent of the duty 
to be imposed. The agricultural interest 
have proposed a duty of 4 fr. 100 kil. equal 
to 21 cents per 60 lbs on wheat; 8 fr. per 
100 kil. on flour equal to $1.26 per bbl.; 
and 2 fr. 50c per 100 kil. on rye, barley 
and oats equal to 11 9-10, 10 2-10 and 6 8-10 
cents per bushel of 56,48 and 82 lbs. re- 
spectively. Commenting on these proposed 
duties, J. E. Beerbohm’s Huening Corn 
Trade List, London, Noy. 14, says: “This 
would be so serious a departure from the 
principle of at least approximate free trade, 
advocated by the manufacturing interests 
in France, which latter the Ministry is nat- 
urally anxious to conciliate, that the proba- 
bility is, perhaps, more in favor of the dif- 
ferences between the contending parties, 
being halved, which would result in a duty 
of, say 3s. 6d. per quarter on wheat.” (Ten 
and one-half cents per bushel.) 

Asa strong protectionist country, Amer- 
ica cannot consistently object to other coun- 
tries raising their import duties on any or 
all kinds of foreign goods as high as they 
choose. That’s none of our business. We 
have only to inquire into the effect of these 
changes, but more particularly into the 
: effect they may have upon our own inte- 
rests. Hence, in case the proposed import 
duty on grain or flour in France is laid, in 
whole or in part, what will be the effect 
upon the interests of grain growers and 
millers in this country? If it have any 
influence at all upon these interests, it will 
doubtless be of a temporary character, and 
so slight as to be scarcely discernible. At 
present prices of wheat, with the proposed 
duties added, the consumption of it in 
France would be as great as though no duty 
had been laid, since prices even then would 
still be very cheap; cheaper than they were 
one year ago, and cheaper than almost any 
other kind of staple food in common use. As regards fu- 
ture supplies in France were the new tariff to go into op- ~ 
eration Jan. 1, 1885, as expected, subsequent imports would 
probably fall off a little, and farmers’ sales of home grown 
increase—the one offseting the other. As the bulk of the 
French wheat crop is sown in the autumn, no material 
increase in the area cultivated next year, by reason of 
the higher duty, can be expected. Regarding the pro- 
posed duty on flour, it will be seen that it is relatively 
higher than that on wheat, and this might reduce the 
small flour imports into that country; but then, the less 
flour she imports the more wheat will be needed. Thus 
far, therefore, we do not discover that the prospective 
French duties can prejudice American interest to any 
extent worth mentioning.—WV. Y. Produce Hxuchange Re- 
porter. 


MUST BE A PORTLY PROPRIETOR. 


From the Herman (Minn.) Herald. 


The round elevator was emptied of 6,000 bushels of 
wheat to make room for its new proprietor. 


CROPS OF 1883. 


The Department of Agriculture returns for 1883 make 
the following exhibit for the crops mentioned: 


— 


Acres. Yield. Value. 
Wheat... =Hee 421,086,160|$ 383,649,272 
Corn.. 68,301,889/1,551,066.895; 658,051,485 
Oats. 20/3247962| °5717302,400| 187,040,264 
Barley... 2°379,009| 28°058°583| 16,300,508 
Ae 2/214'754| 50,1361097| -20-420,423 
Buckwheat. 857349} 756687054; 6, 308"980 
Parade re enc eee 130,533,556 |2,629,319,089| $1,280,765,927 
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‘levator anil Afyrainy News. 


A fine elevator is being built at Firth, Neb. 

A new elevator is being built at Northfield, Minn. 

C. K. Griggs is building an elevator at Rochester, 
Mich. : 

The new elevator at Watertown, Dak., is nearly com- 
pleted. 

Russ & Dexter, grain dealers, of Harvard, Neb., have 
dissolved. 

J. A. Meadows is building an elevator and warehouse 
at Newberne, N. C. 

The new elevator of C. Wold & Co., at Cannon Falls, 
Minn., is completed. 

A 1,500,000-bushel elevator is in contemplation at 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

W. C. Johnson & Co., grain dealers, of Solomon City, 
Kan., have dissolved. 

A new elevator is about to be erected at Jackson, Mich., 
with a capacity of 38,000 bushels. 

Gomilla & Co., a flour and grain commission firm of 
New Orleans, La., are reported dissolved. 

Shepard, Badger & Corell, grain dealers, of Kennard, 
Neb., have sold out to C. C. Crowell & Co. 

The Baker-Potter Elevator, at Minneapolis, Minn., is 
completed. It has a capacity of 600,000 bushels. 

The St. Louis Elevator Co. has started up its three 
new boilers, and they are now in regular service. ey 

The starch works at Danville, Ill., consume 1,000 bush- 
els of corn per day, and employ some sixty-five hands. 

A. D. Derrough, of Philo, [l., whose mill and elevator 
were recently burned, is about to rebuild the elevator. 

The firm of Hill & Friesen, grain dealers at Hillsboro, 
Kan., is dissolved. Jacob J. Friesen continues the busi- 
ness. 

The Duluth, Minn., Elevator Co. have shipped a car- 
load of No. 1 hard wheat to New Orleans for the Expo- 
sition. 

The grain commission firm of Spilman & Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is reported dissolved; Spilman & Cochran 
continue. 

The Harrison Conveyor Co., of Chicago, have recently 
furnished additional conveyors for the Epps malt house 
in this city. 

The Harrison Conveyor Co., Chicago, have just filled 
orders from the Lake Superior Elevator Co., Duluth, 
Minn., for grain conveyors. 

The Harrison Conveyor Co., of Chicago, have recently 
shipped to W. W. Powell, Rosemond, Ill., conveyors for 
handling all kinds of grain. 

The Harrison Conveyor Co., of this city, have shipped 
to Gregg Bros. Grain Co., at St. Joseph, Mo., conveyors 
for handling grain of all kinds. 

The Harrison Conveyor Co., of this city, have just 
filled orders for conveyors from Johnson & Mason, Has- 
tings, lowa, for handling grain. 

The Harrison Conveyor Co., of this city, have recently 
filled two orders for conveyors for handling grain at 
Ashkum, Il., for G. W. Henry. 

The Harrison Conveyor Oo., of this city, have just 
shipped to the Burlington Elevator, Burlington, Iowa, 
additional conveyors for grain. 

The Harrison Conveyor Oo., of this city, have just 
shipped conveyors and elevators for handling ear corn 
to Graves & Funnell, Day, Kan. 

The Harrison Conveyor Co., of this city, have lately 
shipped conveyors to the Minnesota Elevator Co., at 
Wabasha, Minn., for handling grain. 

Geo. F. Seitz, dealer in grain, provisions, and fertil- 
izers, at Glen Rock, York Co., Pa., has assigned. Lia- 
bilities, $5,000; assets about the same. 

Mr. Aug. Schroder, of Symerton, Ill. has arranged 
with Messrs. Chas. Kaestner & Co., of this city, for a 
grain elevator of 25,000 bushels’ capacity. 

The Harrison Conveyor Co., of this city, have recently 
filled orders from Seaton & Lea, mill furnishers at Atch- 
ison, Kan., for handling grain of all kinds. 

R. A. Yellowlee & Co., grain commission merchants, 
of New York City, have formed a limited partnership, 
with $20,000 specified capital, to Jan. 1, 1887. 

During the first week in December 22,000 bushels of 
wheat were marketed at Green Bay and Fort Howard, 
Wis., the average price per bushel being 65 cents. 

The Harrison Conveyor Co., of this city have just 
shipped to Dexter & Bridge Bros., Whitewater, Wis., 
conyeyors for elevating ear corn to sheller and bins. 

The Eagle Distillery Co. has rented the “Mattison 
Mill,” near Washington, N. J. They intend to use it as 
a grain distillery, and expect to use 500 bushels of grain 
per day. 

Chas. Turner, who has been for some time connected 
with the grain commission firm of McLandburg & Co., 
of this city, has succeeded to the commission business of 
the late Frank Burton, of La Crosse, Wis. Mr. Turner 
will represent I. H. Lowry & Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., 
and L. Everingham & Co., of Chicago, Ill. 

J. W. Masby has just completed a new elevator at 
Harlan, Iowa. Geo. L. Jarrett, mill furnisher, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, supplied the machinery, consisting of a 


Western Corn Sheller and Cleaner, a Western Wheat 
Cleaner, and two stands of elevators, with shafting, pul- 
leys, boxes, collars, etc. 

The Des Moines and Linseed Oil Co., of Des Moines, 
Iowa, recently added an oil-cake grinder to their works, 
which shey purchased of Geo. L. Jarrett, mill furnisher, 
same City. 

The Harrison Conveyor Co., of this city, have recently 
shipped conveyors to T. J. Wren & Co., Rutherford, 
Tenn., and Morton & Helms, Brookhaven, Miss., for 
handling sawdust. 

The Harrison Conveyor Co., Chicago, are putting into 
the works of the Chicago Gas Light and Coke Co. of 
this city, conveyors for handling coke from their retorts 
to the yard, cooling it by water en route. 


J. 8. Baldwin has retired from the grain and flour 
commission firm of J. W. Moore & Co., of New York 
City. J. and A. 8. Le Duc have an interest, and the new 
firm name is now J. W. Moore, Le Duc & Co. 


Frank 8. Walker, formerly connected with J. B. 
Can‘erbury in the grain commission business at La Crosse, 
Wis., now represents the Chandler-Brown Co. and I. H. 
Lowry & Co., of Chicago, Ill., and Milwaukee, Wis. 


D. P. Grier & Co., of St. Louis, Mo., who lately sus- 
pended, have formed a stock company, and filed articles 
of incorporation. The incorporators are D. P. Grier, 
Geo. W. Updike, and J. B. M. Kehlor, and the capital 
stock is $50,000. 


L. Mott, of Des Moines, Iowa, has added to his elevat- 
or, at Van Meter, Iowa, a Western Corn Sheller and 
Cleaner, and a corn drag, with eae belting, etc. The 
machinery was furnished by Geo. L. Jarrett, mill fur- 
nisher, of Des Moines, Iowa. 


The grain firm of Grier Bros., composed of D. P. and 
Robert Grier, of St. Louis, Mo., failed on Noy. 21. They 
own about $40,000 worth of elevator property, but their 
assets are not known. The immediate occasion was the 
inability of the firm to meet an acceptance, and their 
check for $75,000 was thrown out by the banks. Gen. 
Grier said that these checks represented the entire lia- 
bilities of the firm, except several thousand dollars due 
the Bank of Commerce, while Louisville parties were 
owing them for 40,000 bushels of grain. who were per- 
fectly good. The bank also holds a large amount of 
secured paper. The cause was the shrinkage of values. 
Besides a five-twelfths interest in the Union Elevator 
Co., whose total value is over $300,000, the firm are said 
to own real estate in Peoria, Ill. 


The following is a partial list of pa: ties who have or- 
dered the Kaestner Portable Mill: E.C. Myall & Co., of 
Louisville, Ky., one 20-inch; E. W. Foster, Frankfort, D. 
T., one 20-inch; Wm. Marshall, Castlewood, D.T., one 20- 
inch; Warren Springer, Chicago, Ill., one 16-inch; D. 
McNeal, Seneca, Il, one 16inch; A. S. Chadbourne, 
Vinton, Iowa, one 20-inch; H. Duenseng, Sollitt, [l., one 
16-inch; Seaton & Lea, Atchison, Kan., one 16-inch; L. 
M. Rumsey Mig. Co., St. Louis, Mo.; one 16-inch; J. B. 
Stewart & Co., Rushville, Ill., one 20-inch; E. L. Thoms, 
Ashby, Minn., one 20-inch; North Western Elevator Co., 
Ashby, Minn., one 20-inch; International Distillery, Des 
Moines, Lowa, one 30-inch; L.J. Fargo, Ashtabula, Ohio, 
one 20-inch; Geo. W. Long, Payson, Ill., one 16-inch; 
Chas. P. Willard & Co., Chicago, Ill, one 16-inch, and 
one Elgin Corn Sheller; Pray Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., one 16-inch, one 20-inch, and two 24inech mills; 
T. F. Cowing, Alexandria, Minn., one 16inch; Walter 
Rawson, Wadena, Iowa, one 30-inch; John Hertha, 
Longmont, Col., one 24-inch; Garden City Mill Furnish- 
ing Co., one 16-inch, one 20-inch, and one 24inch mill; 
R. F. Bode, Le Sueur, Minn., one 24-inch. 

The Winona, Minn., Republican says, rather gingerly: 
“The local grain market continues to show light receipts 
and this state of affairs must be expected so long as 
prices discriminate against Winona. The railroads go 
into this thing every fall and they drive thousands of dol- 
lars away from Winona every year, simply because this 
city is a competing point, as they allege. As both of the 
leading railroads of this sectioa run to La Crosse, how 
does their argument hold good? Whyare not the prices 
for the two cities adjusted upon the same basis? Why 
is it that farmers in the vicinity of Centerville, only a 
short drive from Winona, are taking their produce to 
Houston and La Crosse? Why is it that farmers have 
brought their grain to this city this fall, and after eating 
their dinners, hitched up their teams and driven with 
their grain to Rushford? It is an admitted fact that the 
price for grain is very low, but that is no reason why 
Winona should be barred out in the deal, and that trade 
naturally tributary to this city should be forced—that’s 
the word—to go away from this city to satisfy the ar- 
rangements made between aring of grain buyers and 
railroad officials. So long as our business men submit, 
so long will this injustice be practiced.” 


A mild-mannered man of Brown Co., Dak., thus ad- 
dresses the farmers through a local paper: ‘Farmers 
of Brown county, are you satisfied with the manner in 
which the railroad and elevator companies manage and 
regulate the price of our products? It would seem as 
though they had united to put down the price of our 
wheat to the lowest possible starvation point and keep 
the price of coal as high as possible. If you are sat- 
isfied, then stay at home and never attempt to do any- 
thing in the least to right our wrongs of which we can 
complain. The remedy lies with us, if we all and each 
of us only do our duty. The grinding monopolies and 
giant corporations have been organized for years, and 
year by year they have become more and more aggres- 
sive, and they have found so little resistance to their un- 
just demands that now they have us by the throat. They 
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cry, ‘stand and deliver your money and all the rest of 
your lives be subject to us and we will take all of your 
just earnings and keep you in debt for ever and ever.’ 
Farmers, we have the power. Let us useit. Let us 
unite and throw off these shackles by which we are 
bound and be free men once more. Let no small matter 
keep us from the Farmers’ Alliance. Our interests de- 
mand it. Our liberty is at stake. Do not delegate your 
duty to your neighbor, but let every farmer do right in 
this matter.” 


Some one having charged that the scales of the grain 
men of Winona, Minn., were peculiar, Mr. W. ©. Pierce, 
an old grain dealer of that place, pours some hot shot 
into the honest grangers. Mr. Pierce says, in the Repub- 
lican, among other things: It is a well-known fact 
among grain buyers, that the honest farmer is in the 
habit of topping off his sacks with good wheat, while it 
will not bear inspection to the bottom. When caught in 
this honorable transaction, of course the wheat buyers 
are the ones that are to blame, not the honest farmer, for 
the buyers ought not to go to the bottom of the sacks. i 
have been in the grain and produce market of this city 
for seven years, have bought and scaled wheat, and 
know that for honesty and square dealing the grain buy- 
ers of this city will compare with any suburban locality, 
like LaCrosse or Rochester, or any other place that has 
amarket for farmers. Why is it that the farmers haul 
their wheat and pork to other markets? Why don’t the 
gentlemen who addressed the Board of Trade tell us? 
They know, but they shirk the responsibility. Ask the 
wheat buyers. They will tell you it you don’t know. 
Moral: Don’t take too much stock in the honest farmer. 


The failure of the extensive firm of B. D. Brown & 
Co., contemporaneously with the assignment of the 
National Bank of Middletown, N. Y., was announced on 
Noy. 28, and caused a widespread excitement in the 
grain trade and banking interests connected with this 
firm. The failure of the bank was occasioned by the 
continued acceptance by President King of the unse- 
cured drafts of Brown, with whom, notwithstanding the 
directors’ warning in July, not to continue these accept- 
ances, it was still done by King, who kept a private ae- 
count of the transactions, making them public only after 
the failure to collect some of these drafts. The amount 
of this business was large; as much as half a million of 
this paper was said to have been handled by the bank in 
asingle week. At the time of failure it was conjectured 
that $200,000 of it were out. The assets of the bank are 
reported adequate to the emergency, and the run closed 
on Nov. 29, after the withdrawal of $26,000. Brown was 


originaliy a miller at Burnside, N. Y., and went out to. 


Burlington, Lowa, engaging there in the grain trade. He 
removed to Indianapolis, where was the main office of 
B. D. Brown & Co., of which he was chief proprietor. 
They had business interests at Chicago, Boston, and 
West Point, Neb.; and operated elevators at Paris, Wel- 
don, Hammond, and Newman, IIl., and one at Burlington, 
Iowa. Mr. W. H. Balter, the business manager at In- 
dianapolis, could give no information as to Brown’s mat- 
ters besides the above. Brown was senior partner in 
a firm at West Point, Neb., who operate a bank, elevator, 
and a large dairy farm. The entire indebtedness of the 
firm was unknown, but supposed to be about $50,000. 
Eastern banks and some grain dealers have been consid- 
erably affected by this failure, and a firm at Middletown 
has made an assignment in order to protect their credit- 
ors. King is not accused of having made anything by 
his infatuation, except his own sickness and disgrace. 
The bank, itis stated, will pay all its creditors except 
the stockholders, and has asked for the appointment of 
Moses D. Stivers, senior editor of the Middletown Press; 
asreceiver. U.S. Senator Van Wyck, of Nebraska, is 
one of the directors of the bank. It is stated that the 
failure of Brown does not affect the Burlington and Mis- 
sissippi Elevator at Burlington, Iowa, as it is owned and 
operated by a company of New York capitalists. 


AGRICULTURE IN NEW ZEALAND. 


A correspondent of Zhe Miler, London, Eng., presents 
some facts of interest connected with wheat growing in 
New Zealand. The carly colonists settled on the coast, 
as a day’s journey brings them to the foot of mountains 
some 3,000 feet in height, while the means of transporta- 
tion are too limited and expensive to make cultivation 
of the inland areas profitable. The low price of wool 
led to the raising of wheat. These settlers in general 
held large sections of land, and tried to cultivate too ex- 
tensive farms for their means and labor. 

Of late years the enterprise of the Anglo-Saxon race 
has led to the extension of grazing herds into the moun- 
tain districts, through the dense forests, while the meth- 
od of refrigeration has again stimulated sheep raising. 
The value of wheat in that country is regulated by its 
price in Liverpool, and is found by subtracting from that 
price the expense of transportation, which averages 
about $4 per quarter. A distance of fifty miles into the 
interior, says the writer, enhances this cost by as much 
as the sea carriage is to Great Britain, which will -pre- 
vent wheat cultivation for exports on inland soil until 
the railroad shall have made it accessible at lower rates. 
The cost of wheat raising on these two islands varies 
very greatly from many different causes. The follow- 
ing figures, from a farm on which the yield was 32 bush- 
els per acre, somewhat above the general average, but 
the method of tillage, unusually expensive, give the 
cost per acre: Seed, $2.50; tillage contract, $4.16, 
harvesting and threshing, $8.83; taxes, interest, trans- 
portation by rail and cartage, $5.36, which makes about 
60 cents per bushel at the seaboard. , 
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Notes frou, the Ixchanges. 


The Chicago Board of Trade recently voted on an 
amendment to its rules, proposing to make certificates of 
membership liable for debts remaining unpaid for one 
year, which measure was defeated by a vote of 721 against 
it and 110 for the change. 


The Toledo Produce Exchange on Dec. 3, sent out an 
address to the railway managers, stating that in past 
years the freight rates on Western products had been 
based on what they would bear. This principle, if a fair 
one, seems not to govern these rates in the present 
period of low prices, and demand revision. Even under 
the low water rates of six and a half cents per bushel 
from lake ports to the seaboard, the Kansas farmer has 
realized only from 385 to 42 cents per bushel for his 
wheat. The moving of the immense corn crop is just in 
its incipiency, and present prices are so low that the 
smallest possible rates are necessary to a steady winter 
business, and preventing the wholesale feeding and 
home use of the grain. 


Members of the New York Produce Exchange were 
notified by the Hanover and Mercantile National Banks 
that on and after Dec. 1, interest a'lowed on marginal de- 
posits will be 2 per cent instead of 3. These institutions 
for sometime past have steadily maintained the 3 per 
cent. rate, notwithstanding the fa tthat money on deposit 
has been plentiful, and most of the other margin deposi- 
taries were paying only 2 per cent. Those banks desig- 
nated by the Exchange as margin receiving concerns are 
the Corn Exchange Bank, Central Trust Company, 
Fourth National Bank, Hanover, Mercantile, Produce 
Exchange and the Seaboard banks. Most, if not all, of 
these pay 2 per cent., though it is alleged that in one or 
two cases special privileges are allowed. 


During the recent dullness of business on ’Change 
some one or two of the members of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, becoming impatient, ventured to stimulate its 
inflow by cutting down slightly the regular commission 
vates, dividing the one-fourth per cent. with their cus- 
tomers. This is risky business, as there is a standing 
reward of $500 to any one who shall present to the 
Board the first evidence leading to the conviction of any 
member. The minimum rates have been fixed by the 
Board, and are generally one-half less than to non-mem- 
bers. This conduct is considered so dishonorable as to 
merit the severest penalties at the hands of the Board. 
A dozen complaints, it is said, were made against one 
broker so accused recently. This, if proven, will cause 
& sensation among the membership that has not been 
paralleled for a long time. 


It is rumored that the differences of views among the 
members of the Chicago Board of Trade relative to the 
course being pursued with the Western Union as to the 
market quotations, is giving rise to a formidable opposi- 
tion to Mr. Milne, and will cause another ticket to be 
run. Ostensibly there is no difference as to the bucket- 
shop abuse, but it is thought that the course pursued in 
collision with the Telegraph Co. will result in much 
more general injury to the membership and the trade 
than good. Some members are outspoken in their ap- 
proval of a perfect, unrestricted dissemination of the 
quotations; while others, like Mr. McHenry, desire that 
the Western Union be deprived entirely of the privilege 
of the floor, and that the Board take charge exclusively 
of these reports. There is a rumor that President Blake 
is opposed to the course of the committee. The official 
terms of J. H. Milne and G. D. Rumsey on the market 
committee expire with the coming election. 


At arecent meeting of the Chicago Grain Receiver’s 
Association, it was stated that general freight agents of 
the railroads were understood to be about to make 
charges on grain held back for reinspection, not hereto- 
fore made. They believe thet much of this is done 
nominally to gain time at the expense of the roads, 
whose tracks are overcrowded by the delays in unload- 
ing. Mr. Culver said that the Railroad and Warehouse 
law made no provision by providing supervisors for re- 
inspection, and he thought that those consignors who had 
reason for complaint would do better to submit their 
cases to the Committee of Appeals direct; they would 
thus dispense with the reinspection and save time large- 
ly to the roads. Chief Inspector Drake had said that 
supervising inspectors could be utilized to advantage in 
other directions. The following resolution was adopted : 
In view of the expressed willingness of the various rail- 
road companies to waive charges for holding out cars of 
grain for the inspection by the Committee of Appeals, 
provided there is no intermediate inspection by the so- 
called supervising inspectors, it is resolved that it is the 
sense of this meeting that the interests of the trade can 
be promoted by the Inspection Department abolishing 
the office of supervising inspector, unless the services of 
said supervising inspectors can be utilized otherwise 
than in reinspecting grain. The Committee on Weigh- 
ing was instructed to confer with the various railway 
companies with a view of securing greater uniformity in 
the weighing of track grain. Messrs. W. H. Beebe, N. H. 
Warren, and E. O. Seymour were appointed to confer 
with the railroads as to the issuing of bills of lading. 


The conflict between the Chicago Board of Trade and 
the Western Union Telegraph Co., relative to the latter 
sending the market quotations of the board to its sub- 
scribers, is a matter of public interest and surprise. The 
facts have been from time to time fully stated as to the 
war on the bucket-shop fraternity, in which the com- 
pany heartily united and were at a large expense in liti- 


gations and in ferreting out secret methods of :obtaining 
fraudulently these reports. To a large extent these ef- 
forts have been successful; but two of these shops, viz.: 
The Public Grain and Stock Exchange, with offices at 
No. 133 La Salle and 179 State streets, and the Marine 
Grain and Stock Exchange, in Montauk Block, continue 
to obtain the dispatches. These concerns exhibited 
enough proof of their doing legitimate business for the 
court in equity to give an injunction to each on the ground 
of a lack of evidence that they were in fact bucket- 
shops. The courts also declare that, as public carriers, 
the telegraph company cannot discriminate as to whom 
they shall send these dispatches on matters of public in- 
terest. For the past two years Col. Clowry, General 
Superintendent of the Western Union, has been in con- 
ference with the committee of the board, and claims to 
have done all in his power to take off these injunctions. 
Mr. Milne, Chairman of the committee on quotations,seems 
to think the company has been too slow in its action. It 
is understood that the courts have decided that the 
Board of Trade have a perfect control over their own 
quotations, and by resuming this control they expect to 
be able to send to their 1,040 correspondents these quota- 
tions as perfectly private matter, and thus forestall the 
bucket-shops and grain gamblers outside. The end is not 
yet; but the public will not deeply sympathize with the 
alleged grievances of this huge telegraphic monopoly 
that has coined its millions in dealing with this great in- 
terest of the country. The board, it is stated, propose to 
allow the company to go on with the contract, excluding 
the clause that gives it control of the quotations. 


The following talk by “Jack,” in the VW. Y. Produce 
Hechange Leporter, hardly bears out what a Chicago 
Board of Trade man was recently credited with saying 
about the boom on the N. Y. Produce Exchange: “The 
steady decline in the value of Produce Exchange tickets 
has created more or less uneasiness and anxiety in the 
minds of not a few of the members. But little over a 
year ago memberships sold as high as $4,900 with arumor 
of one at $5,000. Since then prices have slowly but 
gradually fallen, till now they are only quoted about 
$2 800, or a drop of over $2,000 in about twelve months. 
What has been the cause of this weakness is the question 
that the members have been anxious to have answered. 
Ths general collapse in almost all branches of business 
has undoubtedly more to do with it than anything else. 
Had business continued good members with moderate 
means would not found it so difficult to pay their dues, 
etc., but as itis now I know of a good many who have 
been unable to make enough to feed their families prop- 
erly, not to speak of paying for clothing and so on. How 
in the name of common sense, therefore, were these un- 
fortunate men to pay their dues and gratuity assess- 
ments? Icould name eight or ten who have been helped 
along during the past six months by friends, and I am 
told that four or five were obliged to sell or rent their 
ticket of membership because they were too poor to pay. 
Still this gratuity system is a very good thing in its way, 
especially, of course, to any one who is in comfortable 
circumstances and does not miss the three dollars which 
he is assessed now and then. In fact, it isabout as cheap 
as any insurance that I know of, and is gradually increas- 
ing in value. It is consequently difficult to understand 
why memberships should be selling below the sum pay- 
a'le by the Gratuity Fund. It strikes me that it would 
be a good investment to buy tickets whenever they sell 
so much under the value of the Gratuity Fund. At the 
same time these assessments come very hard on a man 
who has scarcely enough money to buy bread for his 
family.” 


NORTHWEST GRAIN. 


Mr. Alex. Mitchell, of Montreal, whose departure for 
Winnipeg for the purpose of purchasing wheat was no- 
ted at the time, arrived in that city a few days since. His 
mission is thus recorded in the Sun: 

He comes, he states, commissioned by three or four 
capitalists of abundant resources to purchase all the good 
wheat he cansecure. He is not limited to one million 
bushels, as might be inferred from the telegram, but 
may purchase two or three millions of bushels—in fact, 
as before stated, he may buy all hecan get. But he wants 
nothing but hard Fyfe wheat, which must be graded 
either No. 1 or No.2. Mr. Mitchell is: financially inter- 
ested with the syndicate, and therefore might be ex- 
pected to be more particular about the character of the 
wheat he buys. Heis prepared to pay a higher price 
than is being paid at Duluth, and even higher than local 
dealers are paying. It is the intention to have the grain 
stored at Fort William for the winter, and distributed 
from that point in the spring to points in Ontario and 
Quebec, or Montreal for transhipment to Great Britain. 
The arrangements for payment will be such that the 
money can be secured by the farmer the moment he de- 
livers his wheat at any station on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. Mr. Mitchell intimates that the members of 
the syndicate are all deeply interested in the success of 
this country, and, being so, are anxious to pay to the 
farmer every possible cent they can, and leave them- 
selves a fair margin. Mr. Mitchell is anxious, he says, 
to encourage the farmer as much as possible. He says 
there is a great demand down Hast for the right kind of 
wheat, but the dealers do not want soft stuff; they want 
the right kind of grain. 

As to the mode of buying the wheat, Mr. Mit hell said 
he would employ men to operate in different parts of the 
country; if he could work with the present buyers he 
would do so, providing they would take the risk of the 
wheat purchased being good. If the venture this year 
proves a success, the same syndicate will purchase wheat 


annually in this country on an extensive scale. Mr. 
Mitchell had an interview with Superintendent Egan to- 
day, in which arrangements were made for shipping 
wheat. Operations will be commenced immediately. 

On Tuesday evening the directors of the Farmers’ 
Union had an interview with General Superintendent 
Egan and Mr. Alex. Mitchell, representing the Montreal 
grain syndicate. Mr. Mitchell stated that he wished to 
enter into an agreement with the farmers direct with the 
object of buying grain so that the commission to the 
middlemen mightbe dispensed with. The inference to 
be taken from his remarks is that he would pay a fair 
price for grain and would not seek to decrease its value, 
but rather increase it. 

Mr. Purvis, secretary of the Farmer’s Union, stated 
that the members of the Union had at least a million 
bushels of grain ready for sale. While their relations 
with Howland & Son have been of the best possible na- 
ture, yet they have not been purchasing as much grain 
as is desirable, and there is plenty of room for more 
buyers, especially at this time of the year, when farmers 
all want to sell. 


THE FARMER’S VIEW OF CORNERS. 


The Kansas Farmer presents its views on the much 
mooted subject of corners on grain, aroused thereto by 
the recent Chicago corn deal. The farmer is supposed 
to be the one specially benefited by the excessive prices 
of cereals, so made, unless he happens to be in the cat- 
egory of the buyers for home use, which must be a very 
limited number and of special small producers, in the 
section where the cornered cereal is grown. Still this 
journal speaks as strongly against these gambling deals 
as any class of dealers, and views them as wholly injuri- 
ous to a healthy traffic. There are no new features in 
its restatement of the general facts, so familiar to all 
readers of passing events. These gambling transactions 
when they are in the hands of the “bears,’’ depress 
prices, which of course injures the farmer; but the 
greatest injury is moral; at such times farmers push in 
their grain, hastily gathered, in an unclean, damp con- 
dition, unfit for market, which, if taken, deeply injures 
some party, and helps to destroy the confidence of trade; 
if rejected there come the long battles of accusations as 
to gradings, etc., to which the savage methods compared 
with physical conflict are far less enduring in their bad 
effects. That this gambling in breadstuffs is admittedly 
a great evil, is shown by the endless laws and invisti- 
gations made in regard to them, and their severe de- 
nouncement by the press; but their cure, except by the 
enlargement of the sources of market supply, is an un- 
solved problem. The members of our Produce Ex- 
changes are too deeply interested by their own dealings 
to really try to check these corners, while those who are 
only legitimate dealers and desire to stop all such con- 
tracts, are unwilling to carry out rules that punish only 
one of two guilty parties. This is shown inthe gen- 
erally expressed indignation by the Board members that 
McGeoch, a noted cornerer, should plead the gambling 
answer, or so-called “baby act,” in fighting the possibly 
unjust exactions of his partner. A full, clear knowledge 
of all the facts and their bearings, in educating our 
farmers to wise foresight, and a deep, broad insight into 
all the factors of trade and production, and their rela- 
tions, is the true advantage to be gained. If the inner 
consciousness of farmers in general could be aroused to 
see how ignorant of the laws of trade they are, how 
prejudiced their methods of looking at all the opera- 
tions of the various parties outside themselves, millers, 
railways, shippers, etc., and compel them to a larger 
practical wisdom, gained by experience in perhaps co- 
operative schemes, the final outcome of it all would be 
excellent, and worth the powder of the conflict. 


ADVICE TO SPECULATORS. 


A communication from the office of Secretary of State 
of Alabama asked if the Lime Kiln Club had any advice 
to offer speculators in cotton and grain futures. “Only a 
few,” answered the president. “De man who am fule 
nuff to buck ag’in worms, weevil, rain, drouth, sharp- 
ers, ringsters, panics, an’ robbers in hopes to make a 
stake, orter have a guardian ’pinted to see dat he doan’ 
try to swallow his elbow an’ choke hisself to death.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 


THE ETIQUETTE OF CORN CRIB- 
BING. 


Ethel wishes to know “if she may eat corn from the 
cob, and if so, how?’ We hasten to assure Ethel that 
she may. Polite society has recognized the fact that it 
is the proper thing to eat the corn from the cob, and no 
man now eating it cob and all is invited a second time to 
our best tables The manner of devouring this delicious 
bivalve in its natural state varies with the strength and 
taste of the consumer. The destroyer may hold the cob 
in one hand in a perpendicular condition and shave the 
corn off with a dinner knife. Ifthe browser is extreme- 
ly dainty, he may prod off the corn one grain at a time 
with a fork. Thus he will preserve a high standing in 
society, but will not get any corn. In court circles it is 
permissible to hold the cob with one hand and nibblewith 
the other, care being taken not to allow the nose and 
chin to meet on the other side of the cob. But perhaps 
the only feeder who gets all the corn he wants and gets 
it comfortably, is the epicure who clutches the cob in 
both hands, one at each end, sharpens his teeth, and 
gnaws away at the cob like a rat at a flour barrel,— 
Brooklyn Eagle, 
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ADVERTISING, 

This paper has a large circulation among the elevator men and 
grain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the United 
States for reaching this trade, Advertising rates made known upon 
application. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects, 


THE CROPS OF KANSAS. 

The State Agent of Kansas, J. M. McFarland, for- 
warded early in December to the Agricultural 
Department his crop report made up from the lo- 
cal returns of the various counties. The prices 
received for farm products this year have been as 
a rule much lower than in any year on record; the 
average prices being as follows: Corn 25 cents; 
wheat, 45 cents; rye, 33 cents; oats, 22 cents; bar- 
ley, 83, and buckwheat 69 cents per bushel. The 
price of wheat which gave a much larger surplus 
than in any year of the state’s history, is also 
lower and more widely felt in all sections of the 
state. Much of this cereal is still in stack, wait- 
ing an improvement in the market, as many farm- 
ers have been able to hold back their product; 
but most of them have been obliged to thresh and 
send on their grain at once. The wheat acreage 
of last fall is largely decreased, and is estimated 
as 24 per cent. less than in 1883. Corn is lower 
than last*year, but has not touched the lowest 
point on record, and many farmers will increase 
their area in this grain. An increased amount of 
live stock is being fed, and the amount of corn to 
be shipped will be less than usual. 


OUR WHEAT SURPLUS. 


The WV. Y. Produce Huchange Reporter, refer- 
ring to the Agricultural Department’s estimate of 
our wheat crop, at 517,000,000 bushels, says that 
its own estimate is not over 485,000,000 bushels 
of 60 pouuds each. The winter wheat crop this 
year is of light weight and otherwise of inferior 
quality, as is shown by the inspection receipts at 
the leading markets since harvest. On this mat- 
ter the following facts are given: Of the Chicago 
winter wheat receipts for the first three weeks of 
November, 85 per cent. graded below No. 2. Of 
728 car loads received, 102 were No. 2; 468 were 
No. 3, and 101 were rejected; the last were unfit 
for making flour and are chiefly used for feed. 

Taking the estimate of the Aeporter of the total 
crop, the amount remaining for export may be 
calculated thus: Five bushels per capita for con- 
sumption in all ways except for seed, which is con- 
sidered asmall enough quantity, which would 
amount to 280,000,000 bushels. Allowing 5,000,- 
000 acres less wheat area to be seeded, this will 
require, on 33,000,000 acres, say, 50,000,000 
bushels, leaving an apparent surplus of 155,000,- 
000 bushels. The total exports of wheat and 
flour from-all the United States ports from July 
to October inclusive, equaled 50,000,000 bushels 
of grain, leaving still a surplus of 104,000,000. But 
the Reporter does not believe that this amount 
will be exported, leaving our stocks in the ex- 


hausted condition that they were at the last har- 
vest, and believes that our total exports for the 
year ending July 31 will not exceed 140,000,000 
bushels. As to the visible supply, the writer says 
that millers are holding much less than their nor- 
mal stocks of wheat and flour, and that jobbers 
are doing the same, while farmers cannot market 
their crop twice. 


JUDICIAL VIEWS OF FUTURES. 


Some of the Western states have through the 
courts and legislature almost steadily maintained 
that all operations in futures were tainted with 
gambling, and therefore void. Of late, how- 
ever, there has been a very noticeable tendency on 
the part of the bench to take a more just and 
business-like view of the questions involved. 
However much gambling may be done under the 
cover of sales and purchases for future delivery, 
these operations are absolutely essential to the 
business of to-day. The courts and people are 
beginning to see that it will not do to taint all 
such operations with the stigma of gambling. 

Nor is it right that the affirmation of one of 
the parties to the suit, that the transaction was 
purely a gambling one, should be accepted as 
evidence, unless it is supported by other strong 
evidence. If it can be proved that no delivery 
was contemplated by either party, under our 
statutes the transaction would be considered 
gambling, and the contracts under it would be 
void. But the courts are beginning to sit down 
on “pleading the baby act,” and require evidence 
that both parties to the transaction looked upon 
their dealings as gambling before they will re- 
fuse to enforce contracts. : 

We think this is a healthy sign. It is not just 
or proper for the courts to make it possible for a 
man to speculate and pocket all the gains and 
then palin the intervention of the law to save 
himself from paying his losses. Let it once be 
understood that no man can prove another one a 
gambler by simply confessing himself to be one, 
and speculative dealings will have no attractions 
for those who want the game to be “Heads I win, 
tails you lose.” 


THE ‘‘“ELEVATOR MONOPOLY.” 


Farmers in other parts of the country are com- 
menecing to talk glibly of the ‘“Hlevator Monop- 
oly,” not meaning any huge combination, but the 
favor with which the elevator man is supposed to 
be viewed as against:the farmer. Tor instance, a 
late issue of the Indiana Farmer says: 

A friend in Rush county has given us a bit of his ex- 
perience which shows a condition of affairs that needs 
investigation and rectification by the proper authorities. 
Desiring to buy and ship a car load of corn from How. 
ard county to Rushville, he found that the railroad com- 
pany could not give him their lowest carload rates un- 
less the corn was delivered them from the elevator. In 
other words, he must pay elevator charges in order to 
get the lowest rate of freight. He could save a little 
even by submitting to this imposition, but did not choose 
to do so. The law of our state does not require railroad 
companies to treat all patrons alike, and so there is no 
help at present in svch a case as this, but the people 
should demand that the legislature secure fair treatment 
for them here as in all other cases where their inte; ests 
are involved. 

Now we would like some one to point out the 
injustice in this instance. Why may not a rail- 
road make reductions in its freight rates for good 
and sufficient reasons, the same as any business 
man makes reductions in the price of his commod- 
ities? In the instance cited it is confessed that the 
farmer could save money by loading his grain from 
the elevator; and in that case, surely the railroad 
must lose some of its profit, which went to the 
elevator man and the farmer. Evidently the road, 
for some reason, was willing to reduce its charges, 
and found a compensating advantage in some 
other direction. 

An elevator represents an investment. It is a 
convenience to the public as well as to the rail- 
road, by furnishing storage and handling  facili- 
ties. Noman would be so short-sighted as to 
invest capital in such a structure unless he had a 
distinct understanding with the railroad as to what 
rates he would receive ; and unless, in return for 
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affording both the public and the railroad a con- 
venience he had the assurance that he would re- 
ceive a better rate than the transient shipper of 
one car of corn. The elevator is known to be 
both a convenience and a necessity; but the farm- 
ers nevertheless, will not concede the right of the 
roads to do the only thing which will insure the 
erection and maintenance of elevators. They are 
a queer lot. 


THE HUDSON BAY ROUTE. 


The facts so far as known, and the various 
views held as to the feasibility of the Hudson’s 
Bay route for the transportation of Atlantic 
freights, have been fully presented to our read- 
ers. The Marine Record, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
states that the results so far of the exploring ex- 
pedition sent out by the Dominion Government 
from Halifax, July 22, are not flattering. It 
reached Hudson Strait on Aug. 8, which is about 
forty-five miles wide, and found a strong tide at 
the opening running five knots an hour, but less 
strongly in the center. At North Bluff Point, 
half way through the strait, ice, quite thick at 
points, was first encountered, and was also found 
at Stuart’s Inlet near Prince of Wales’ Sound. 
The Neptune had two blades of her propeller 
broken in plowing through the ice at Notting- 
ham. Churchill Harbor was reported as a fine 
one in all respects, but there is no practicable 
harborage at York Factory at the mouth of the 
Hudson and Hayes Rivers. Sunken rocks and 
shallows were frequent, but several fine harbors 
were found. The estimated rise and fall of the 
tide was 35 feet. The variations of the compass 
starting at Cape Chudleigh, was 49.30 west, and 
increased until at Nottingham Island it was 52 
west; while crossing to Marble Island on the 
west side of the bay, it was only ten; a patent 
compensation compass was required. 

The Lecord remarks that ice, foggy weather in 
the very height of the season, that did not the 
past summer extend over eight weeks, would not 
support the grain traffic required by English cap- 
italists. This unfavorable evidence is sustained 
by the testimony of the Hudson’s Bay Co.’s ves- 
sels and by whalers, and it will probably, says 
that journal, lead to the abandonment of the route; 
the hastened deepening of the St. Lawrence Sys- 
tem to eighteen or twenty feet, the abolition of 
tolls, and a general liberal management which, at 
less expense, would secure the greater part of 
grain traffic of the great lakes. 


Tun Farmers Review, referring to the address 
issued by the Toledo Board of Trade to the rail- 
road managers of the country demanding under 
the present market conditions, lower freight rates 
on grain, and also noting the visit of the Kansas 
City Board’s committee to Chicago for the pur- 
pose of obtaining lessened rates on the lines be- 
tween the two cities, says that these actions only 
voice the general sentiment of the country. The 
transportation companies are taking, it is thought 
far more from the farmers than they are justly 
entitled to, and these are simply the first mutter- 
ings of a storm of popular indignation that will 
make itself heard in future legislation, unless the 
roads foresee the danger and act wisely. When 
prices were reasonably fair farmers paid little 
attention to the matter of rates; but the present 
depression by which they are suffering loss on 
the expense of production leads them to a thor- 
ough scrutiny of all the factors of these prices. 
In 1882, on Dec. 7, the following were the Chi- 
cago prices: Wheat, No. 2, 95; corn, 55; oats, 35 


cents per bushel; this year on Dec. 6, these prices 


were respectively 72 3-4, 36 7-8, and 24 cents; 
and still the freight rates remain substantially 
the same. The companies claim that it costs 
them just as much now as then to handle the 
grain; but this is false as in all the items in- 
volved of labor, etc., they are benefited by the 
current low prices, improved track and rolling 
stock, steadily decreasing costs, while it in fact 
costs the farmer just as much to raise his crop 
now as then. ‘These partiesare mutually interde- 
pendent, and the companies should share this 
burden of low prices, ae : 
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 FAlitorial Ajention, 


For the month of August the Chronicle gives 
but two elevator fires in the United States. 


W.G. Nicuors, of Neche, Dak., writes: “I 
take pleasure in renewing my subscription.” 


On the Chicago Board of Trade, Saturday, 
Dec. 13, cash wheat sold at 70 cents, the lowest 
price since 1866. 


Prruars it would have been a good thing for 
the market if the Hessian fly had devastated the 
last year’s wheat. 


Messrs. J. T. Mourron & Son, elevator build- 
ers, have removed their office to 1525 South 
Clark street, this city. 


Daxora farmers are determined, evidently, 
that the railroads shall be compelled to allow 
them to ship wheat in bulk. 


Mr. AseRNATHEY sends usan interesting letter, 
which we print on another page, in regard to the 
crops and elevators of Kansas. 


Worx is well advanced on the elevators at 
Montreal, being built by the Montreal Terminal 
Co., and will be continued all winter. 


On Dec. 15 year corn advanced 54 cents in 
Chicago. It is believed that there is a corner in 
year corn. That would be a god-send to the 
farmer just now. 


Inciupep in the Dakota Exhibit at the New 
Orleans World’s Exposition is a miniature work- 
ing elevator eight by ten feet, with glass sides 
and roof, which cost $1,200. ; 


Tue offices in the new Chicago Board of Trade 
building are to be put up for sale, each at a stip- 
ulated price, and as much more by way of 
premium as competing firms may choose to bid. 


Mucu complaint has been made of the strict 
grading of corn in this market. The last few 
days the inspection has been much more liberal, 
and now fully a quarter of the corn receipts grade 


No. 2. 


Tickers of membership to the New York 
Produce Exchange fluctuate in the neighborhood 
of $3,000. This hardly indicates that business is 
leaving Chicago for New York as has been lately 
averred. 


ELEvATOR men who want a cheap and durable 
mill should investigate the iron frame mill made 
by the Portable Iron Roller Mill Co., 103-107 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago, whose card appears else- 
where in this issue. 


Mr. W. P. Anprews has entered the grain 
shipping and commission business at Buffalo, N. 
Y. Mr. Andrews is a gentleman of extended ex- 
perience, and is well-known to the trade in 
Buffalo as wellas throughout New York state. 


Corn has gone up five cents, but the price of 
this paper remains the same. We are selling the 
AmericAN Exrvaror AND GRarInN TRADE in 
single copy lots for future delivery, at $1.00 per 
year. Send in your name, and put up your 
margin. 


A conflict is threatened at Milwaukee between 
leading shippers and the Eastern lines of roads 
on account of the failure of the latter to pay their 
promised rebates. This has assumed such dimen- 
sions that a moyement is on foot among the heay- 


iest shippers to try the matter in court; in some 
cases it Is said that rebates are overdue a year or 
more. A floating debt of great magnitude is thus 
accumulating, and action is threatened immedi- 
ately if a settlement is not obtained. 


Amonc the well-known mills used for grinding 
corn feed etc., is Stevens’ French Burr Mill, made 
by A. W. Stevens & Son, of Auburn, N.Y. The 
mill is substantially constructed and is cheap in 
price, and large numbers of them are in use. 


Mr. A. L. Backus, president of the Union 
Railroad Elevator Co., at Toledo, Ohio, writes 
us: “I gladly inclose the amount for a renewal 
of my subscription, remarking that you are fur- 
nishing a paper of great value to all in our line, 
for a small compensation.” 


We have no special affection for the railroads, 
but the newspapers and demagogues who are in- 
flaming the farmers against them are inviting 
granger legislation, which has always been char- 
acterized by its utter inability to distinguish be- 
tween regulation and confiscation. Better the 
cholera than wrong-headed legislation. 


Tue attention of dealers, and all who buy 
grain, is directed to the card of Mr. H. J. Deal, 
of Bucyrus, Ohio, who advertises his Improved 
Grain and Seed Testing Scale. The Scale is 
guaranteed to be perfectly accurate, and is sold 
at a very reasonable price. Mr. Deal is making 
a special cash discount for this month and Janu- 
ary. 


One of the best known firms doing business in 
Chicago is Chandler-Brown Co., whose card ap- 
pears conspicuously among our advertisements. 
This firm has always maintained an enviable rep 
utation both for business ability, and honora- 
ble dealing. Their old customers are counted by 
scores, both East and West. They will be pleased 
to receive consignments or correspondence from 
customers. 


THE CaLnpweLL Conveyor is now so well 
known and widely used that we need not refer to 
the gradual but steady growth which has marked 
the favor with which it has been received by grain 
men, millers, and all other classes who need 
means for conveying material automatically. The 
sale of the Caldwell Conveyor the past year has 
been the largest in its history, and it is now in 
use in every part of the country. The manufact- 
urer, H. W. Caldwell, 46 S. Canal St., Chicago 
carries a large stock of various sizes of this con- 
veyor, and will be pleased to quote prices or cor- 
respond with interested parties. 


A RUMOR among grain men recently to the 
effect that the Chicago & Pacific Elevator Co. 
were negotiating for the erection of a storehouse 
with crib room for 1,000,000 bushels of wheat was 
partially confirmed by Mr. W. H. Harper, the 
company’s manager, who on being questioned, 
admitted that the matter was being talked of, as 
they could use a good deal more room for their 
heavy receipts from St. Paul, but no details were 
open at present to the public. This, it is said. 
might not be welcome to the trade in general, who 
are hoping for higher prices but cannot see any 
hope for them till the load has stopped increasing. 
There are now about 11,000,000 bushels of 
wheat in the Chicago elevators. 


Mr. W. H. Miller, secretary of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade was on ’Change in this city on 
Dec. 5, accompanied by H. M. Kirkpatrick, a 
prominent member of the board. They stated 


that they came as delegates for the purpose of 


consulting with the railway freight managers on 
the lines running between the two cities, in or- 
der to obtain lower rates on Kansas grain. These 
rates are so high, and the prices so low, that the 
producers can only get five cents a bushel for 
corn and twenty-five cents for wheat. The calcu- 
lations made here they said gave the receipts of 


the shippers at the interior station, but his profits 
must come out of the farmers’ receipts. The _ 
Kansas City Board thought that a representation 
of the ruinous prices thus paid to the farmers of 
that section would lead to a reduction in freight 
rates. 


A grain receiver in this city publishes some 
strictures on the composition of the Appeal Com 
mittee of the Board of Trade and the rule requir- 
ing the signature of the complainant to the re- 
quest for arbitration. The objection to the latter 
is that owing, as stated, to the composition of the 
committee the matter becomes personal, and lia- 
ble to the effects of prejudic> and personal inter- 
est. On this committee, says the receiver, are 
those engaged in business whose profits are de- 
rived from buying wheat that has missed grade; 
one of the members is an employe of a large re- 
ceiving house, upon whose pleasure he is depen- 
dent, and whose prejudices he will naturally, 
therefore, consult. As these decisions involve 
losses at times of 15 cents per bushel or $75 per 
car load, in times of fierce competition like the 
present “men should be put on the Appeal Com- 
mittee in every way removed from the faintest 
temptation to rob any parties.” 


Tur State Journal, of Lincoln, Neb., has re- 
cently interviewed the railroads of that vicinity 
as to the lowering of their grain freights. Re- 
ductions have been made by the B. & M. and the 
U. P. Railroads, which the managers say are to 
apply to all points in the state, and will save from 
$20 to $25 per car to the farmers of Nebraska. 
The reporter then visited the grain men to learn 
the effects on prices, and was informed that the 
price of corn had already advanced three cents 
per bushel. They have been paying fourteen 
cents for a bushel of 75 pounds, and are now giv- 
ing fifteen cents for 70 pounds of “mixed” or low 
grade. This year’s crop will not grade at present 
No. 2, or it would command a better price. The 
corn is rich and oily and dries out slowly, but if 
this dry weather continues it will grade No. 2, if 
kept in a dry place. A good many farmers are 
said to be piling their corn on the ground, and the 
dealers think it would be more economical for 
them to sell enough at present prices to buy lum- 
ber sufficient to crib the rest. The prices have 
been better this season at Lincoln than at any 
other point in that section on account of the stor- 
age facilities there. A large decrease in wheat 
acreage is anticipated next year. 


Tur Curcaco Trims has taken pains to obtain 
confirmation of the reported dissatisfaction on the 
part of members of the Board of Trade with the 
course being pursued in reference to its contract 
with the Western Union as to the delivery of the 
market quotations for the general benefit of 
receivers and shippers. One of the old members 
stated, that while the object of the action of the 
committee was to reach the bucket-shop, its real 
effect is felt all over the country and many of the 
members are losing a business which has taken 
years to build up. In this gentleman’s opinion 
this course will drive the option business away 
from Chicago, and it would go to the Produce 
Hxchange of New York, seeking the seaboard. 
That body sends its reports to any one requesting 
them, while the quotation committee here refuse 
to send them to receivers and shippers; the result 
sought is to prevent the markets getting outside 
the walls of the Board. In order to reinstate the 
old method, as by some, the present course is con- 
sidered to be in violation of the charter, a possible 
move is contemplated at Springfield this winter. 
Complaints, said the member, have been made as 
to the expenses of the board the past year, nearly 
$20,000, which have resulted in raising the dues 
to $30 per annum. Memberships that sold for 
$4,500, are now offered at $2,000, while the New 
York Produce Exchange memberships have ad- 
vanced to $5,000 each. A liberal spirit is required 
in the management of affairs of the Board. The 
unlimited use of the quotations could not, said the 
gentleman, injure a single member of the Board, 
while he attributes the present business stagna- 
tion to nothing else than the arbitrary action of 
the committee on quotations, 
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THE RAILWAY QUESTION IN CON- 
GRESS. 


The subject of regulating interstate commerce, 
especially in reference to our system of railroads, 
has been presented to Congress in two bills, one 
offered by the Committee on Commerce, and a 
substitute by Mr. Reagan of Texas. On Dec. 4, 
discussion of the bill of the committee for estab- 
lishing a board of commissioners of interstate 
commerce, and to regulate such traffic, being re- 
sumed, among others the House was addressed 
by Messrs. Anderson of Kansas, and Shively of 
Texas, both of whom gave their decided _prefer- 
ence to the Reagan bill. In the view of these 
gentlemen the bill under discussion is rather a 
method of seeking “how not to do it,” being in 
the main advisory, with all penal legislation 
left out; while the substitute, though not attempt- 
ing to define the rates of freight, presents posi- 
tive enactments against discrimination, rebates, 
etc., with penalties attached to their violation. 

Briefly reviewing the suggestions and facts 
presented on this subject, which is of great gen- 
eral interest, much intensified by the present de- 
pressed condition of trade of all kinds, the im- 
mense importance of the railroads as a factor in 
the problems of commerce, production, and manu- 
facture, that are urgently seeking practical solu- 
tion, is shown by the following statement: From 
the official reports of the year 1883, our total 
railway mileage was 121,592, of which the aver- 
age operated was 110,414 miles. The amount of 
alleged value was about $7,500,000,000, the share 
capital being some $3,700,000,000, and the re- 
mainder bonded and floating debt; but it is clear- 
ly shown by Poor’s Manual, that the actual cost 
of construction falls far below this sum, the en- 
tire share capital, and a part of the funded debt 
being, says Poor, in excess of the cost. This is an 
important consideration im studying these vast 
sums that are beyond the power of ordinary arith- 
meticians to realize, as the roads claim that their 
annual receipts on passengers and freight, as es- 
timated for 1883, amounting to over $823,000,000, 
are paying them only about 3 per cent. on invest- 
ment, when they are really paying not less than 9, 
probably over 10 per cent. on the actual cost. In 
estimating the value of these roads, the criterion 
is not what the cost of construction would be as 
estimated at the time of building, but the amount 
that would be now required to construct them. 

In recalling too the history of these vast enter- 
prises, though not referred to by. the speakers, it is 
well known that the present ownership has been 
acquired through the speculations of "Change, the 
appropriation of huge land grants, still bringing 
in handsome returns, and of countless bonuses 
given by eager communities to obtain the ad- 
vantages of these roads by watered stocks, that it 
has been proyen has cost our British cousins in 
absolutely worthless American railway investments 
not less than $500,000,000, so that the actual cost 
to the present race of railway magnates of the 
roads they control would puzzle the shrewdest 
statisticians. The charges that are made by farm- 
ers, dealers and shippers, and by our commercial 
boards at the great grain and traffic centers are 
familiar to every one engaged in business. In 
the growth and management of these vast sys- 
tems of roads competition is the natural restraint 
upon greedy extortion; but, say our representa- 
tives, these huge road-ways of traffic, are con- 
trolled, with all their interests, by afew well 
known railway kings, and they are pooled 
against all competition from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coasts and throughout the whole breadth 
of the country, from North to South. Mr. Fink, 
the chief of all the pools of the Eastern lines, is 
now also at the head of the Southern and West- 
ern systems. Our water ways should be the most 
important of these competing factors, but the roads 
it is found, are rapidly getting control of the 
freight facilities of our great lakes, while the 
ocean shipping is also falling into line and joining 
this omnivorous pool management. The speak- 
ers entered specifically into the gross wrongs 
done by the discriminations made as to freights at 
interior stations where no competition exists that 
raise the freight rates for the shorter distances 
often enormously above those at competing points, 


The system of rebates too is a tremendous power 
in the hands of these roads for injury and wrong. 
The history of the Standard Oil Co., who with itsre- 
bate, obtained from these roads one dollar per 
barrel of oil, drew into its treasury in less than a 
year and a half over $11,000,000, sweeping out of 
existence all competition, and enabling them to 
buy up legislatures and municipalities every- 
where, is a standard example of the effects of 
these rebates that should say these representa- 
tives be swept entirely out of existence. 

In comparing the merits of the Committee bill 
with Reagan’s, the former creates a commission of 
a small number easily controlled it would seem 
by these great pools, while its power is only ad- 
visatory. The laws against discriminations and 
rebates, are, it is said, stultified by exceptions 
that render them valueless, while all penal clauses 
are as above stated, excluded. The substitute 
absolutely forbids under penalties these discrim1- 
nations and rebates. The difficulties in the way 
of getting complaints before a commission was 
referred to, and Mr. Hopkins, who presented the 
legal aspect of the case as to the precedents, show- 


ing that the general government has a constitu-. 


tional right to legislate on interstate commerce, 
stated that he should bring in an amendment to the 
Reagan bill, by which a railway company can be 
compelled by a writ of peremptory mandamus to 
receive, transport and deliver all goods offered for 
shipment upon equal terms, and with equal facili- 
ties. This question will be fully discussed in all 
its bearings, and it is to be hoped that some ju- 
dicious legislation will be the result which will 
open the way to a clear understanding and a 
removal of all just grounds of complaint. 


THE PARDON OF THE RASCALS. 


On Noy. 1%, Chicago business men were 
surprised by the announcement of the pardon of 
the infamous “ Fund W.” manipulators by Presi- 
dent Arthur, while seven months of the year 
which they had been sentenced to spend in jail, 
were still unexpired. The action of the Presi- 
dent was based on the recommendation of many 
prominent citizens and especiaily of Judge Blod- 
gett, before whom the case was tried, and who 
still sustains the justice of the judgment. The 
judge’s course has been severely criticised, and 
certainly on its face does not, in the facts noted 
if all true, present a strong case, or anything on 
which the large majority perhaps of our vilest 
criminals might not receive pardons. As to 
whether the prisoners are really without money 
there is the utmost doubt expressed, while the 
friends who have in that case so liberally pro- 
vided them with the finest fare of the market and 
restaurant, who may be readily suspected of hay- 
ing a deeper interest in their acts than appears, 
might be allowed to beara relatively small burden 
compared with the losses and suffering entailed 
on laborers, widows and orphans by the nefarious 
scheme. : 

It is only justice to Judge Blodgett to say that 
his name is unsullied by any charges heretofore 
of corrupt or irregular action in his judicial pro- 
ceedings. These men were after all only the 
tools of others who could not be touched by legal 
methods, many of whom, doubtless, are unknown 
or uninjured in reputation. 

These men, Frank L. Loring and John Flem- 
ming, after trial before the U. 8. District Court, 
had been sentenced to imprisonment in the county 
jail for twelve months, and the payment of fines 
and damages amounting to some $900 each, on the 
charge of having used the United States mails for 
fraudulent purposes. Loring went to jail on 
June 12, and Flemming, who had gone off on 
private business, delivered himself up two days 
later. 

As this swindle, though fully exposed, occurred 
in the winter of 1882—’83, a brief mention of the 
facts may be of interest to some not remembering 
them. In the latter part of 1882,a company was 
organized by the above parties with a number of 
co-operators under the firm name of “Flemming & 
Merriam”—the last being fictitious—which con- 
trolled the “ Mutual Co-operative Fund W.” 
There were several names for the same clique 


used as R. E, Kendall & Co., Chas. J. Henri & 


Co., Cudworth & Co., etc. There were, besides 
the two above, Dan Loring, a coadjutor in 1881 
of Flemming in schemes at Detroit, and the 
patriarch of the Chicago bucket shop fraternity; a 
partner, McKinney, had been sent to State prison, 
for dealing in stolen goods; Henri had graced 
Cook County criminal courts with marked suc- 
cess; others had a similar reputation, while none 
of them had any standing on the Board of Trade 
or any legitimate business connection. The 
country was flooded with beautifully engraved 
circulars with a most plausible look, offermg at 
enormous profits on the co-operative system to in- 
vest for their customers any sums from $10 up- 
ward. To the various addresses given as stated 
floods of letters came through the postoffice, none 
of them registering under $10 and from $100 on 
up to $500; they also received money orders ag- 
gregating over $20,400 from Jan. 1 to 20. In 
one week they received $10,000 by express, by 
which method they aggregated at least $30,000 
in twenty days. The official report stated that 
up to Jan. 25, 1883, their receipts could not have 
been less than $80,000. On Jan. 30, the Post- 
master General issued an order to retain all let- 
ters sent to the names of the firms so known, and 
an immense sum was thus rescued from these 
sharks. 

Suits immediately poured in upon these parties, 
who escaped in different directions, Canada being 
the center of what was supposed to be a family 
quarrel as to the division of the spoils. John 
FJemming, after numerous arrests and escapes 
was finally caught on Noy. 16, 1883,at Bismarck, 
Dak., conducting a flour and feed business under 
the name of Col. J. F. Woods. Loring was ai- 
rested in this city on Oct. 4, and Wm. W. Miller 
on July 10, of the same year. The latter was sen- 
tenced on June 17, last, to pay a fine of $500 and 
costs, whereupon he was released. 


GRAIN PRICES. 


The Department of Agriculture, in its Decem- 
ber report, gives the prices of farm products in 
the home markets. The price of corn is one cent 
less than the average of 1879, when the supply 
was proportionately quite as large, and is 364 
cents per bushel. Twice only in ten years it has 
been lower, in 1877 and 1878, after the two 
abundant preceding years. The highest price is 
in Florida, 80 cents; the lowest in Nebraska, 18; 
in Kansas it is 22; lowa 23; Missouri 26; Illinois 
and Minnesota 31; Indiana and Wisconsin 34;_ 
Michigan 42; Ohio 41; Kentucky 43; Pennsylvania 
52; New Jersey 54; and New York 60. In the 
South Atlantic states it is: 86 in Delaware; 72 
in South Carolina; Georgia 66; Tennessee 45; Ar- 
kansas 54; Alabama 61; Mississippi and Texas 62, 
and 67 in Louisiana. ; 

The average farm price of wheat is 65 cents, 
against 91 cents per bushel a year ago. The De- 
cember prices of wheat have been below $1 dur- 
ing the past thirteen years, in the five years 1874- 
78, 803. The average in Nebraska is 42 cents; 
45 in Kansas; 46 in Dakota; Minnesota 50; Iowa 
55; Missouri 62; Illinois 63; Indiana 67; Michigan 
74; and Ohio 75. The New England average is 
over $1; it is 85 in New York; 86 in Pennsylvya- 
nia; 80 in Virginia, and 83 in Maryland. 

The genrral average price of oats is 28 cents, 
against 33 last December, and 373 in 1882. The 
present is the lowest average ever reported by 
the Department. The lowest state average is 19 
in Nebraska; Florida has the highest, 60 cents; 
Iowa and Minnesota 20; Kansas 22; Illinois 23; 
Indiana 27, and Ohio 29. 


A recent report from Milwaukee, Wis., states 
that vessel contracts for the storage of grain are 
likely to become very large; the lower elevators 
were nearly full already, and the Northwest was 
chartered to relieve them, but the receipts were 
still continuing heavy. The total storage capac- 
ity of the Milwaukee elevators is somewhat less 
than 5,000,000 bushels, and about one-half was 
then occupied. This leads to the opinion that the 
erain vessels will have to come to their rescue; a 
prominent vessel owner said that 500,000 bushels 
at least would thus be put afloat. 
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THE CURE FOR OVER-PRODUCTION. 


A correspondent of the Zron Trade Review 
presents some suggestions as to the “Cure for 
Over-Production” in view of the present depres- 
sion in every branch of trade, and the discussions 
springing from the political change that has’ just 
occurred in our administration, pointing eventu- 
ally to changes in our revenue collection. For 
over a quarter of a century we have been realiz- 
ing the results of a high protective tariff. To this 
system the writer credits our immense production 
of manufactured articles, textile, metal, glass, 
etc.; to these are to be added many agricultural 
products stimulated by the same system. These 
have given employment to our labor, furnished 
an abundant revenue, restoring and strengthening 
our credit until it equals the best securities of the 
world’s exchanges, while it has placed us on a 
footing of national independence. But on the 
other hand, this system, continued, perhaps, be- 
yond our needs, has crowded our markets with 
supplies of all kinds, of which we can make no 
sale; and labor in the midst of plenty is starving 
with the cry on its lips foremployment. We have 
become so independent of the rest of the world 
that we cannot send our meat and petroleum to 
Germany, our grain and flour to the nations re- 
quiring them, and take in exchange their manu- 
factures, for we have protected their production 
at home and do not need them. So the vast ac- 
‘cumulated products of our labor have over- 
stocked our markets beyond their market de- 
mands; but yet unemployed labor is a dead loss. 
We want larger fields of consumption, and more 
employment for our labor. This is the protection, 
says the writer, we now need, ships and markets. 
For the building and manning of the former we 
have ample resources, and we hope that the new- 
comers into office will devote their energies less 
to filling their own pockets and providing ways 
and means to perpetuate their official hold, and 
seek how to solve this problem of the supply of 
work to the unemployed. 


WILL THERE BE A REVIVAL OF 
GRANGERISM? 


The Industrial World, after quoting some of 
the editorial strictures of the Chicago 7’ribune on 
the freight rates of the railroads, etc., remarks 
that such articles as these tend to excite the pas- 
sions of the farmers, and lead to that hasty ag- 
gressive legislation and action that character- 
ized the former granger movement which was so 
disastrous to the industrial interests of the coun- 
try. The writer foresees a tendency to this un- 
just legislation, now fomented by untrue and dis- 
torted representations of facts. 
is stated, cannot be blamed for the over-produc- 
tion of cereals, and the question to be fairly 
answered is, Can the roads afford to do the work 
and continue to run at lower than the present 
rates? Oa what ground, asks the writer, does 
the Tribune base its charge of extortionate rates? 
Should the stockholders be compelled to forego 
all profits in order to save the farmers from loss? 
It is admitted that the roads should carry 
freights, especially in times of low prices, as 
cheaply as practicable, but not more cheaply. As 
to the monopoly enjoyed by elevator men, while 
a few may have grown rich, the majority, says the 
critic, of those at small shipping points have had 
far from profitable investments; plenty of these 
houses can be bought at a great sacrifice on their 
cost. The public, says the World, donot under- 
stand railway management; not a few of the rail- 
way freights are for the purpose of stimulating 
trade in times of depression. When railway 
building revives again on a large scale there will 
result a great revival of all our industries. 

That the railways of our country have been of 
incalculable advantage to its industries and pros- 
perity, no one will deny, and if their manage- 


ment had always been with clean hands; had no 


sudden individual or ring accumulations of untold 
millions never been the result of this manage- 
ment, which the public truly do not understand; 
had there been no vast poolings in the hands of a 
few of our vast railway interests, and a power 


The railways, it. 


thus gained which has controlled the legislation 
of municipalities, corporations, states, etc., 
throughout the land, then, almost without ques- 
tion, the simple statements of these managers 
would be accepted. There are in fact, in the 
conservatism of modern legislation in the light of 
the experience above referred to in the past, no 
real dangers, suchas are suggested. The immense 
interstate interests involved require in our rail- 
way systems for any effective regulation the ac- 
tion of Congress, in which these roads will take 
care that they are fully represented, and their 
claims pressed by the ablest judicial talent that 
money can procure. This action will be of the 
slowest, and no interests will in the end be over- 
looked. But such action of protective control by 
the legislative and judicial power of the general 
government is sure to come at length, and we 
have little fear that it will be either hasty, ag 
gressive, or unjust, in reference to any interests 
involved. 


WESTERN GRAIN PRICES AND THE 
RAILROADS. 


The Chicago Tribune is somewhat caustic in its 


‘criticisms of the supercilious spirit with which 


the railroads treat the requests of farmers to re- 
duce their freight rates on grain, proportionately 
to the present decrease in prices. Some of these 
managers, like President Cable of the Rock 
Island road, who expressed his jubilation as re- 
ported lately in New York, over the ease with 
which the roads were increasing their rates in 
spite of the opposition of the farmers, seem to 
take a delight in this warfare. He did not see 
anything serious in it, as the farmers by no re- 
duction on freights could get a remunerative price. 
So he generously reasons that as the farmers are to 
be the losers any way, the roads may properly 
come in fora share of this fleecing. It is also 
claimed that the increased price would not reach 
the pockets of producers, but go to the dealers or 
speculators. This the Zribune looks upon as a 
shameless traducing of the well-known fact that 
the terminal price, say in Liverpool, less the 
transportation, etc., is the actual gauge of the 
farmer’s receipts. 

The amounts that the roads take out of the 
farmer’s income the Zribune has been trying to 
show by the actual figures, obtained from corres- 
pondents in Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa. The 
best wheat at Abilene, a Kansas grain center, is 
worth only 46 cents per bushel; the freight to 
Chicago is 25 cents; the farmer thus gets $6.50 
per acre for a crop that cost him $9. The inferior 
grades are worth only 36 cents, about half the cost 
of production. At Wichita, wheat ranges from 30 
to 48 cents, and freights are 27 cents per bushel; 
the rates on corn, says the writer, for the most 
part confiscate the crop. 

At numbers of points in Nebraska and Kansas 
the freight rates are in excess of the price of the 
grain. At Central City corn was selling at 15 
cents against 18 cents per bushel freight. The 
roads, moreover, will carrya bushel of corn from 
Council Bluffs, 500 miles, to Chicago, for less than 
eight cents, but find that it is worth to bring it 
from Des Moines, half way across Iowa, eleven 
cents. At the latter point there is no competi- 
tion to hinder their greed, and this is true ata 
majority of the interior points. Says the Z’ribune: 
“Tf the railroads by treating such remonstrances 
as those of the Toledo Produce Exchange, the 
Kansas City Board of Trade and the farmers with 
contempt, invite the remedy of the regulation of 
their charges by legislation, it will be applied.” 


In view of the complaints made by the rail- 
roads elsewhere noticed in this issue, the Chicago 
Board of Trade have decided to adopt the rule of 
direct reference of cases now asking reinspection 
to the Committee of Appeals. This plan will, it 
is thought, relieve the causes noted of complaint 
on the part of the roads, be more expeditious, and 
stop by its cost of $5 per day if the committee 
fail to raise the grade, the selfish abuse of the 
present plan. Only eight per cent. of the cases 


reinspected, it is stated, have been found errone-' 


ous, while the roads of the Northwest have been 
greatly hindered by retained, unloaded cars, for 
which they received no equivalent compensation. 


HENNEPIN CANAL MEETING. 


The meeting called in behalf of the Hennepin Canal, 
held at the court house in Ottawa, Dl., on Dec. 10, was 
attended by anumber of prominent farmers and busi- 
ness men, friends of the measure, for the purpose of de- 
vising means to insure the passage of the bill before 
Congress as early as practicable. The principal pro- 
moter of this call, Col. Ralph Plumb, now a member of 
Congress, read an able address showing the national im- 
portance of this enterprise and its benefits to the whole 
Northwest, which wouid be necessarily followed by the 
enlargement of the Illinois & Michigan Canal. We 
take from the report of the O/twoa Times a brief sum- 
mary of the Colonel’s remarks. 

The extent and character of the work as designed in 
the recent government surveys contemplates the con- 
struction of a canal from the Dlinois River, near Hen- 
nepin, to the Mississippi near Rock Island, with a 
branch from the Rock River; the canal and feeder to be 
80 feet wide at the water line, and 7 feet deep, and the 
locks 170 feet in length, 30 wide, with a capacity for ves- 
sels of at least 280 tons burden, with guard gates, wash 
weirs, bridges, etc. The length of the main line will be 
only 7414 miles, not enough to justify our expectations 
of government aid, but it would be a link, a “missing 
link” in the grand chain of water communication con- 
necting with the Welland Canal and St. Lawrence River, 
and it with the ocean; another with the Erie Canal and 
Hudson River and New York Harbor, making another 
water chain. The Mississippi River and its tributaries 
in the West, another grand water route, and all we need 
i do is to supply this link and make the circuit com- 
plete. 

As the connecting link is all within our state, the 
question may be asked, Why don’t Illinois build it? 
The answer is, It no more belongs to Illinois than to the 
Mississippi River or the chain of lakes. Again it may 
be asked, Why not depend upon the railroads? 
It has been shown that railroads cannot give cheap 
transportation to bulky articles. Labor saving ma- 
chinery has increased production, enlarged quantities, 
but the pioneer farmer loses all benefits thus obtained by, 
high freights. The census reports show that the grain 
crop this year in Illinois, Lowa, Missouri, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Dakota will reach two thousand 
millions of bushels. The same region has its coal, ores, 
lumber, stone, brick, etc., to be transported. Our means 
of moving this enormous amount of produce by water 
are: Nine hundred and forty-seven steamers with a 
tonnage of 222,200; and a yearly traffic of 4,368,171 
tons, and 1,199 sail vessels with a tonnage of 235,758 
tons. The local rates by rail as compared with water 
rates, averaged in the most of these states in 1880 $1.67 
per ton per mile, and through charges $1.01. This is 
the average on all Western railroads. The Erie Canal 
for the same service charges 49 cents per mile, a differ- 
ence of 52 cents per ton, nearly 100 per cent. in favor of 
water transportation. 

There is another fact worthy of notice; railroads that 
are thrown into direct competition with the lakes and 
canals in the East, charge much less than the others. 
Their figures run from 75 to 88 cents per ton per mile, 
but still the Erie Canal, their competitor, only charges 
49 cents, while the roads free of this incumbrance run 
their prices from $1.20 to $1.76. The four great trunk 
railroad lines running to Chicago from the Upper Mis. 
sissippi Valley maintain an average of .63 of a cent per 
ton per mile in excess of the average of the freight 
charges of seven other trunk railroads eastward of Chi- 
cago, which had to contend with the cheaper prices of 
the lakes and Erie Canal. If the Hennepin Canal 
wou'd reduce the cost of sending our grain East but two 
cents per bushel, this canal would pay for itself every 
two years, to say nothing of the saving on the coal, iron, 
lumber, stone, aud other heavy freights, and not count 
the vast benefit to producer and consumer. 

Col. Plumb said that the large revenue Illinois and 
Iowa paid to the general government of $30,000,000 per 
annum, should be considered in our claims, especially 
in an enterprise that will benefit the government itself 
as much as the Northwest. The cost as estimated by the 
United States engineer of this work, 741g miles with 
the Dixon feeder of 37 miles, is $6,672,800. Mention 
was made of the previous movements to get this matter 
before Congress; of the favorable report of the River 
and Harbor Bill, from which it was cut off by the 
House; he would now advise that intelligent, active men 
through the country be selected to arouse public in 
terest. After a vote of thanks a local nominating com 
mittee was appointed, consisting of Col. Plumb, A. J 
O’Conor, and Sam Parr. This committee brought in a 
report nominating one member from each township in 
the county, and three from the large towns, which was 
adopted. Mr. John Armstrong, of Sheridan, suggested 
that there was a large property on the Chicago lake 
front, belonging to the canal, the title to which he said 
should be investigated by the legislature. A resolution 
to that effect was adopted. On motion of Col. Plumb, 
E. C. Allen was elected general treasurer, to whom all 
funds are to be sent. After sundry addresses the meet- 
ing adjourned to meet on Dec.30, at the same place, 
with the hope of a larger attendance, 


Walker & Russell, of Lawrence, Kan., have placed an 
order with H. C. Smith & Co., of the same place, for a 
Portable Corn Mill, a meal bolt, elevators, shafting, pul- 
leys, and millwright work necessary to fit them for mak- 
ing corn meal, feed, etc., in their elevator, 
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fires, Af; sialties, Hf te. 


James North & Son, grain dealers, of Patterson, Penn., 
are reported burned out. 

The elevator of Gregg Bros., at Leona, Kan., has been 
burned. It was fully ins ured, 

Cecil Bros., grain and feed dealers, of Kansas City, 
Mo., were burned out recently. 

Edward Perdue, grain dealer, of Huron, Kan., was re- 
ported damaged by fire recently. 

The grain house at Minto, Dak., burst open Nov. 19, 
but no serious damage was done. 

Wm. L. Jennings, a prominent grain dealer of Detroit 
Mich., died on Noy. 28, aged sixty-seven. 

i. F. Sandberg, an old citizen and wheat buyer of 
Red Wing, Minn., died suddenly Noy, 24. 

Edw. Perdue and R. L. W. Probasco, grain dealers of 
Huron, Kan., were damaged by fire recently. 

The elevator of Straubel & Ebeling, at Green Bay, Wis. 
was damaged by fire Nov, 26, to the extent of $2,000. 

Samuel J. Christian, of, the firm of Christian & Co., 
grain commission merchants of Philadelphia, Pa., is 
dead. 

Isanc Weatherwax, a well-known grain and pork dealer 
at Hoffman's Ferry, N. Y., was killed by a N. Y. Central 
train on Noy. 27. 

The elevator of J. E. Hart, of Jacksonville, Fla., was 
burned recently. Loss, between $25,000 and $45,000; 
insurance, $29,600. 

The Wabash Elevator at. Maryville, Mo., owned by N. 
J. Stratton, was destroyed by fire on Novy. 14. The loss 
was $15,000; insurance not known. 

The death is reported of D. C. Mozier, grain dealer at 
Centerburgh, Edison and Mt, Gilead, Ohio, and cashier 
of the Morrow County National Bank at Mt. Gilead. 

A. T. King, a grain merchant, of Loxa, Ill, committed 
suicide on Noy. 17, by cutting his throat with a butcher 
knife. The deed is attributed to business depression. 

Bartlett’s grain elevator, at Dryden, Mich.,was recently 
burned, containing some wheat and 60,000 pounds of 
evaporated apples. The loss was $10,000; partly in- 
sured, 

The warehouse of W. H Rosbrough, at Chester, 8.C., 
was burned Noy. 25, together with its contents. The 
loss was estimated at $6,000, three-fourths of which was 
covered by insurance, 

At Philo, Ill., on Nov. 10, a fire destroyed the mill and 
elevator owned by W. D. D errough, the former includ- 
ing 2,000 bushels of corn owned by Van Vleck Bros. & 
Hazen. The loss was $6,000. 

The elevator at Sycamore, Ill. owned by C. & R. 
Elwood, was burned Dec. 6. It was occupied by Geo. 
Adee. The loss on the building was $40,000, with no 
insurance; and onthe contents $5,000, with $4,000 in- 
surance, 

As the result of a falling rocket during a political 
demonstration at Hickman, Ky., on the night of Nov. 
19, an elevator, warehouse, furniture factory, railroad 
depot and a train of cars, telegraph office, lumber yard 
and a number of dwellings were destroyed by fire. 

Mr. Joseph Ketchum, one of the oldest grain mer- 
chants of New York, an original member of the Corn 
Exchange, died at Stanford, Conn., on Dec. 7. His death 
was sudden, from paralysis; he was on the floor of the 
Exchange on the preceding Friday. He was the first 
President of the Exchange, who honored his memory by 
sending a delegation to attend the funeral. 

The death recently of Mr. Henry de B. Routh, of the 
firm of H. L. Routh & Sons, grain merchants of New 
York, caused the N. Y. Produce Exchange a notable 
vacancy. He was accredited with a character of sterling 
integrity, and strong, clear convictions, and the credit of 
the firm, of which he was a leading member, in its ex- 
tensive, long-continued export trade of over forty years, 
never had a stain or suspicion to mar the confidence of 
the public or of his associate members of the Exchange. 

On Sunday evening, Dec. 7, those in the neighborhood 
of Armour, Dole & Co.’s elevator “E” in this city, noticed 
a gradual bulging of the northeast corner of the house, 
thirty-five feet from the ground. Acrack and a crash fol- 
lowed by the giving way of the huge timbers and bolts 
and the precipitation of 50,000 bushels of wheat to the 
ground. The bins held their full capacity, about 100,C00 
bushels each, and the fallen grain covered the ground 
several feet in depth. The elevator was eiected three 
years ago, and was, up to the present time, considered 
perfectly secure. ‘There were stored in its five bins, of 
1,500,000 bushels’ capacity, about 1,000,000 bushels, a 
smaller amount than they often before had held. The 
architect had not discovered at last accounts the immedi- 
ate cause; an iron brace running through the building 
was found to have parted. The grain was rapidly hauled 
to Elevator “D,’? owned by the same company, and the 
loss on it will not be great. The loss on the building 
was about $10,000; not insured. 

The body of Mr. Charles T. Goodwin, member of the 
N. Y. Produce Exchange, was found on the track of the 
railroad near Port Chester, N. Y., oa the morning of 
Noy. 28, where he had evidently fallen in attempting to 
board a train for New York. He was a native of South 
Berwick, Me, and came when quite young to New 
York, where he entered in the business of cracker bak- 


ing, which, after twenty years’ partnership with his 
brother, he bas, for an equal period, carried on alone. 
He had endured the vacillations of business well until 
compelled, on Nov. 22, to make an assignment. This 
evidently unhinged his mind, and on Thanksgiving, at 
Port Chester, with his family, he was impressed with an 
urgent necessity to go to New York. He was deeply re- 
spected in society, and in the business community where 
he was known. The coroner thinks that Mr. Goodwin 
went to Rye or Harrison, and started back home, and 
going out on the platform before the train reached the 
station, that he fell between the cars. 


WHEAT AND THE DULUTH ELEVA- 
TORS. 


The wheat receipts from Duluth for lake season just 
closed, were as follows, by months: 


LEW a grocmaourarencnc POST Aerie ... 1,562,440.20 
FUNG HRS ase wate tetera a oar ktetomarere 670,420.40 
Truly exer We Ree Se ee eee Sy cate ee 936,471.50 
ATID UShEN ame ntast Sreretisres dorelbyetne elie stoaiire -... 440,891.00 
HEpbemDer. ki. .% se mere inramterets sera stan ytereter ats 2,039,736 10 
OCTONEN- cceecesaenieaint iUnkeevisin Solio sere 3,147,226.50 | 
NOVEM Dee arocierstevelarenecaicr SOE omoeny ...+ 2,800,3818.00 


Total ei entersiect R denepaontiisisc en cinetecineys 11,097,499 50 

In the same time there were 350,000 bushels shipped 
by rail, making the total shipments for the season 
11,447 499.50, against 6,318,645.10 last year, being an in- 
crease in shipments of 5,183,854. The total receipts of 


the crop of 1884 up to date has been 10,637,276 bushels, | 


and of this amount 7,847,275 has been shipped, leaving 
3,150,000 bushels in’ store. 
there are about 1,800,000 bushels left yet, not counting 


the Duluth & Western Elevator Company, which is re- | 
Daily re- | 
ceipts now average about 170,000 bushels, so the eleva- | 
Of the elevators | 
“B,’ “C” and “E” are all full but the lower floors, and | 
Elevator “A” is | 


jected by the Board of Trade and not in use. 
tors will be full in about two weeks. 


wheat is now being let down on these. 
about full, and “D,” the new elevator just completed, 
and which received its first wheat a week ago, already 
contains 500,000 bushels. Workmen will begin at once 
to erect sheds for temporary storage of wheat. 
tendent Fisher, of the St. Paul & Duluth, is reported as 
saying there were 6,000,000 bushels wheat along the 
Manitoba road waiting to come here, and 400,000 bush- 
els of corn, for which there is no place; also nearly an 
equal amount of wheat along the Northern Pacific. Of 
all this Duluth can receive about 2,500,000 this winter, 
and probably about 3,000,000 will be received after the 
boats begin to run in the spring, so this place cannot be- 
gin to handle all the wheat that is tributary here. There 
will be some shipped to Milwaukee and other milling 
points by rail, this winter, so the amount Duluth can 
receive will be somewhat augmented. Total receipts of 
crop of 1884 will be about 15,000,000, an increase of over 
100 per cent. It is estimated that, with the opening of 
navigation, there will be enough cargoes of grain here, 
and over at Two Harbors, to load from four to five hun- 
dred vessels. Already there is talk of two new elevators 
here, and it is now almost certain there will be at least 
two new ones put up this winter, each with about one 
million bushels capacity. These will proba! ly be erected 
by the Lake Superior Elevator Company and Union Im- 
provement and Elevator Companies, and be in the shape 
of storehouses annexed to elevators “D” and “HE.” There 
is some talk occasionally of an elevator to be put up by 
anew company, and the Omaha road has been mentioned 
as intending to build one, either at South Duluth or on 
this side of the bay. It is asserted that the land at South 
Duluth is not firm enough for one. Besides, the Duluth 
Board of Trade would hardly be willing to recognize an 
elevator outside of this city; so if the company should 
build, it would have to come to Duluth to do so, to secure 
the best facilities.— Correspondence Pioneer Press. 


GRAIN INSPECTION AT CHICAGO. 


Chief-Inspector Frank Drake has presented his annual 
report on the grain inspection in this city, containing 
full statistics and an account of the changes that have 
been made during the year in conducting the depart- 
ment. Animportant new rule compels “scalpers” to 
have their grain inspected on track, and other radical 
changes are suggested. There have been fifty-four men 
employed, which number it is recommended be dimin- 
ished with the close of navigation. The expenses for the 
year ended Oct. 31 were $13,395 for registration and 
$81,418 for inspection; the inspection fees were $106,028. 
As there remains a considerable sum on hand, it is 
recommended to reduce these fees. The expenses were 
considerably increased over those of the previous year 
on account of employing a larger force of assistants and 
printing the rules for the use of inspectors and receivers. 

The corn corner on ’Change caused anxiety to secure 
contract grade, and to thit is due calls for reinspection. 
Previous to September it had been the practice to post 
the daily receipts and shipments of grain at 11 o’clock 
in the forenoon, showing the figures for the previous 
day, and also a few hours’ work of the day of posting. 
Since that time a new plan has been adopted of posting 
grain receipts and shipments for the previous day at 
9:30 o'clock every morning. This plan prevents any 
seeming irregularity. The fortnightly meetings of the 
inspectors have greatly enhanced the efficiency of the 
inspection department, as then grain is compared and 
many practical suggestions are offered. 


Of elevator capacity here. 


Superin- | 


[tems frony, Abroad. 


It costs about 55 cents per bushel to raise wheat in 
New Zealand. 


Cheap prices for wheat in European markets are bound 
to discourage the raising and exporting of wheat in 
India. 


Numerous protests have been sent to the French Min- 
istry regarding the proposed increase of the duties on 
grain and flour. 

It is doubted whether the Australian wheat crop will 
amount to much, though the outlook is better than it was 
afew weeks ago. 


Agriculture in Normany, France, seems on its last 
legs. Although the crops were exceptionally good this 
year, there is much distress among the agricultural pop- 
ulation. 


The winter wheat inthe United Kingdom has a healthy 
appearance. Cable advices from London say that Eng- 
lish red wheats have been less freely offered. Flour was 
in less active demand than previously. At London mail 
advices say that an extensive demand has been noted for 
Minnesota sorts (c. f. i., etc.), and some large contracts 
have passed. English wheat, owing to its superior qual- 
ity, is making an excellent grade of flour. Indian corn 
is higher in the English market, owing to its scarcity. 

In France there is not much change to note in the 
cereals market. The price of wheat has been somewhat 
lower, despite the prospective levy of import duties on 
imported wheat. Prices in the Netherlands have been 
fairly maintained. The imports of the German empire 
“are expected to exceed the estimates made at the Vienna 
Congress. There will be large wants of rye, which Rus- 
sia possibly may have difficulty in supplying.’ In that 
case the poorer sorts of wheat would be used by those 
who ordinarily eat rye. In Austria the markets have 
been rather dearer, but down the Danube one finds a 
weaker trade, till at Buda-Pesth there is a decline. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS. 


From the ist of September to date the exports of 
breadstuffs from the United States amounts to 1,896,439 
barrels of flour, 22,800,517 bushels of wheat, 3,583,559 
bushels of corn. Compared with the same period in 
1883, flour shows a decrease of 74,911 barrels, wheat an 
increase of 2,967,162 bushels, and corn a decrease of 
8,631,818 bushels. To Great Britain, compared with last 
year, the exports show a decrease of 181,843 barrels of 
flour, 982,311 bushels of wheat, and 6,552,721 bushels of. 
corn; to the Continent there is an increase in flour of 
61,828 barrels, 4,176,188 bushels of wheat, but in corn a 
decrease of 1,957,453 bushels. The following are the ag- 
gregate shipments from all the ports from Sept. 1 to 
Noy. 22, 1884, as compared with the same period in 
1883: 


1884, 1883. 
Flour, ‘barrels, seen Sosa decakets css accceees " 1,896,439] 1,961,3 0 
Wheat; DUSHOIS cece sere need crabs ashes cucreare 22,800,517] 19,833,359 
Gorn ibushelay, shi otal ccesanunlcat amauta 3.583 569) 12,185,387 


—Baltimore Journal of Commerce. 


A MILWAUKEE PROTEST. 


A dispatch from Milwaukee dated Dec. 18, says: 
There is a manifest determination on the part of those 
interested in shipping grain and merchandise at this 
point to push the struggle for differential rates to the end. 
They protest against the system of freight tariff ad- 
hered to by the railway lines centering in this city, 
whereby Chicago is giventhe same rate as Milwaukee 
from Northwestern points. Unless relief can be ob- 
tained through the action of the companies, this subject 
will be taken to the legislature. The following resolu- 
tions came up for consideration at the regular meeting 
of the Board of Trade to-day: 


fesolved, That, in the judgment of this chamber, the demands 
made by the joint committee appointed by its board of directors 
and the Merchants’ Association upon the railway companies whose 
lines concentrate in this city, as shown in the report of the commit- 
tee, are reasonable and just, and that in denying those demands, 
and continuing asystem of freight charges, by which Milwaukee is 
compelled to pay the same rates to and from points in the North- 
west as Chicago, and at the same time pay greater rates to and from 
a large section of the country east and south, this. city is placed ata 
disadvantage in the competition for its share of the business be- 
tween these sections, which is unfair, and for which no valid reason 
has been assigned. 

Resolved, Thatit is the sense of this chamber that the geograph- 
ical position of this city entitles it to be placed on an equality with 
Chicago in every respect in relation to the trade between the two 
sections referred to, as well as with reference to thit to and from 
the seaboard; and this body earnestly protests against the further 
continuance of a system that deprives this city of the benefit of its 
groster proximity to the section of country north and west on one 
hand and subjects it to the disadvantage of its greater distance from 
ap eyes section of the east and the entire south on the other 

and. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this chamber be and are hereby ten- 
dered to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company, and 
to Messrs. Angus Smith & Co., proprie‘ors of the elevators used by 
the Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company, for the facility re- 
cently extended of transferring grain from the cars of one line to 
those of another through their respective elevators at the reduced 
ae of % cent per bushel when destined to points east or south of 

icago. 


The rules were suspended and the resolutions passed 
without debate, 


i 
ie 


re 
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MINNESOTA FARMERS AND THE |: quarter millions were breadstuffs; and raw cotton, to.| THE RAILWAY AND WAREHOUSE 


RAILROADS. 


If the farmers were not already aroused beyond the 
limit at which patience ceased to be a virtue, they certain- 
ly have received sufficient occasion for their utmost indig- 
nation in the recent action of the railroad companies in 
instructiog their local agents not to furnish cars to any 
private individuals for shipping grain, whether they 
wish to ship through an elevator or not. This is a de- 
fiance of law which is simply outrageous. Heretofore 
any shipper could get a car for his grain as soon as he 
could load it through an elevator, or if ther: was no 
elevator at the station cars were furnished to be loided 
from wagons. The town of Haven, on the ea-t side of 
the river, was in the latter blissful condition, and has 
often been cited as showing what accommodating 
creatures the railroads would be were it not for the 
wicked elevator c mpanies to which they are obligated. 
To illustrate the working of the new order we will cite 
a case. Mr. J.J. Sullivan, of Haven, has a farm one 
mile from Cable station. A steam thresher was to begin 
work on his crop Monday afternoon, and he supposing 
that of course he could get cars as usual) appiied to 
Freight Agent Wright Monday morning for a car to be 
loaded on ‘Tuesday, another Wednesday, and a third 
Thursday. Mr. Wright replied that he had received 
orders on Saturday to furnish no more cars to individual 
shippers. Mr. Sullivan will therefore have to store his 
wheat on his farm and hold it, hoping for better things, 
or haul it seven miles to the St. Cloud elevator, the 
nearest one buying, and sell it for 62 cents a bushel, if 
they choose to grade him No. 1 hard and give him that 
price. If he could get cars and ship to Minneapolis he 
would have to pay seven cents per bushel freight and 
one cent to the commission man, and he would get 
eighty centsa bushel on the market or, seventy-two 
cents net, a clear gain of ten cents a bushel over local 
prices. The railroad company could not complain of 
this; for its cars hold 400 to 600 bushels each, it takes a 
day to load and say another half day to get to market 
and unload; at'7 cents a bushel this is $28 to $42 rent 
per car for thirty-six hours’ use and hauling sixty miles. 

The question is, where does the extra ten cents per 
bushel, out of which the farmer is cheated, go? Does 

.the railroad company and Millers’ Association divide it 
b-tweenthem? Asa matter of fact,it has been found 
that all along the line farmers have been taking cars 
and shipping direct to commission men in Minneapolis, 
and so making a grade and eight or ten cents a bushel, 
and the Millers’ Association was not getting the wheat 
at its own prices. To stop this the recent order is pro- 

“mulgated, which virtually forces the farmers who have 
not large granaries in which to store their grain or can 
not afford to hold it and pay elevator charges, to sell to 
the Millers’ Association through Pillsbury & Hurlbut’s 
elevators, at their own grades and prices. If a more 
shimeless exercise of the powers of monopoly than this 
can be imagined,it isto be hoped it will not be sug- 
gested, as the railroad and elevator companies would 
doubtless seek to practice it. The farmer or merchan 
or working man who fails this fall to do his best at the 
poll to rectify these wrongs deserves to be stripped of 
his rights of citizenship.—St. Cloud Journal-Press. 


ROMANCE OF AN EAR OF CORN. 


It has always been thought that ears of corn have an 
even number of rows, and that one with an odd number 
of rows would be an impossibility. In slavery times 
this question was discussed, and a negro in Kentucky 
claimed that he had seen ears of that kind. His master 
told him he would give him his (the negro’s) freedom for 
an ear with an odd number of rows. ‘This was in the 
early spring, but in the fall, during corn-gathering time, 
the negro came with asound ear of corn witb thirteen 
rows. He got his free papers. A long time afterward 
the old negro said that in roasting-ear time he took a 
sharp knife, cut out the one row of grains, bound the ear 
together, and knew just where to find it when gathering 
time came.—Peorta Journal. 


OUR GRAIN EXPORTS AND THE 
TARIFF QUESTION. 


[In view of the discussion in our columns as to the effect of the 
tariff on our grain trade, we extract the following from a protec 
tionist work, Cyrus Elder’s “Dream of a Free Trade Paradise,” 
presenting that side of the question ina readable form. | 


“T want you, Bob,” said Uncle Noah, “to treat this 
question as a matter of business—give me facts, instead 
of glittering generalities.” 

“Very well, uncle, I’ll stick to facts, and I have the 
authorities right here at hand to show that you are mis- 
taken about the value of the foreign trade of the United 
States.” 

“Don’t argue from what it is, Bob, under the present 
laws, but consider, as I do, what it should be and would 
be under a revenue tariff.” 

“Very good, uncle; we will go back to the year 1860, 
in which the value of dutiable goods import: d amounted 
to two hundred and eighty millions, being a higher 
amount than was ever reached before, and the duty 
averaged only nineteen per cent. That was pretty nearly 
free trade. The exports amounted to three hundred and 
sixteen millions of dollars, and you would say that the 
country had done a good business.” 

“Tt was a big business, at any rate, Bob, and the farm- 
ers made money out of it.” 

“We'll see about that, uncle. Of our exports in that 
year, not one-eighth were manufactures. Forty-five and 


b.cco, ete. made up the bulk of the remainder. Our 
farmers and planters found a foreign market that year 
for two hundred and fifty-eight millions of. raw prod- 
ucts.” 

“A great business that, was it not, Bob?” 

“Yes, uncle, a great business, but a small business com- 
pared to the whole product of agriculture, which 
amounted to full twenty-five hundred millions of dollars. 
We must discriminate, too, between the product of the 
planter and that of the farmer. Our farmers proper had 
a product that year worth twenty-three hundred millions 
of dollars, of which the foreign murket took but fifty- 
nine millions, or one doilar in every forty dollars’ 
worth.” 

“Was it as small as that, Bob?” 

“Yes, uncle, it was as small as that. The Western 
farmers sold ina foreign market but one dollar in forty 
of their product, while the cotton planters sold abroad 
three dollars’ worth out of every four of their products. 
That explains, uncle, why the South rebelled and why 
the West was loyal. Our home business was to our for- 
eign as forty to one; the planter’s home business was to 
his foreign as one is to three. They preferred an alli- 
ance with the Queen of England, or any other foreign 
power, to union with the Northern and Western states.” 

“T don’t see exactly what you are driving at, Bob.” 

“It?s just this, uncle: Should our farmers seek for a 
foreign market, or strive to build up a home market? 
Before the war the foreign consumption of our agricul- 
tural products never exceeded two per cent. of their 
annual value. One more carpenter, blacksmith, shoe- 
maker, or other artisan, in every township of the United 
States, would give a larger, surer, and better market to 
its farmers than all the foreign world ever did, or ever 
can, afford them.” 

“It seems to me I have heard something like that be- 
fore, Bob.” 

“No doubt you have, uncle. General Jackson said, in 
1824: ‘Take from agriculture in the United States six 
hundred thousand men, women, and children, and you 
will at once give a home market for more breadstuffs 
than all Europe now affords us.’ We have been build- 
ing up this home market by encouraging manufacturing 
industry, and we must continue to do it, for General 
Grant said truly in his message that ‘the extension of 
railroads in Europe and the Hast is bringing into com- 
petition with our agricultural products like products of 
other countries.’ ” 

“What are the average sales of our wheat abroad, Bob? 
What do the foreigners pay for it?” 

“We have no European market for our breadstuffs, 
uncle, except Great Britain, and the quantity taken and 
the prices paid fluctuate in the mo-t remarkable way. 
In 1860 we furnished the United Kingdom with 29 per 
cent. of its imports of wheat; in 1865 we supplied but 
534 per cent., and in 1864, for a wonder, we sent 35 per 
cent. of its total receipts. The price of our wheat in 
England has fluctuated, between 1855 and 1864, from 
$2.44 to $1.18 per bushel, the average being $145 a 
bushel.” 

“Is the trade holding up pretty steadily since then, 
Bob?” 

“Tt’s going down, just as President Grant tells us. In 
the four years, 1861-4,'the British imported from us 544g 
per cent. of their foreign supply of wheat, while in the 
four years, 1865-8, they took but 1234 per cent., getting 
87] per cent. of their supply from other countries. The 
positive decline in quantity was from an average of 
eighteen and one-half million bushels per annum to a 
little over eighteen and one-quarter millions per an- 
num,” 

“That is startling, Bob. I had no idea the facts were 
as strong as tbat.” 

“President Grant gave the farmers of the country a 
weighty warning, and they had better see to it that our 
manufactures are maintained and extended throughout 
the country. The wages of working men must be kept 
up, so that men will be drawn into mechanical pursuits, 
and so that skilled laborers from abroad will continue to 
pour in upon us. It’s a poor business to keep the Eng- 
lish or German workman on the other side of the water, 
asthe Free Traders would do, and feed them there. 
When the price of wheat is seventy-five cents in Central 
Illinois, it costs the farmer one bushel to send another to 
Liverpool. The English workman only buys a peck of 
it in a year, but he buys five bushels of it a year if he 
comes to the United States; and as for the German 
workman in Germany, we sell him no American wheat 
whatever.” 

“Pm not combating you, Bob. I’m letting you have 
your own way; but if the foreign market is high or low, 
big or little, it’s a good thing, is it not, as far as it goes?” 

“No, it is not, uncle; for it may be, and often is, an 
unmitigated injury. If $1.40 for wheat at London means 
seventy cents for the farmer in the West, the reaction of 
the London price cuts down the price of all that is re- 
tained or sold in the home market, though the foreign 
sales never take off as much as thirty millions of the 
annual crop, which averages one hundred and _ seventy- 
five millions. If the reflected effect of the foreign sales 
has cut down the price of the whole crop but fifteen 
cents per bushel, the total exportation is a dead loss; it 
might as well be cast into the sea, or far better, fed to 
hogs or horses, for one hundred and seventy-five million 
bushels at seventy cents are worth no more than one 
hundred and forty-five million bushels at eighty-five 
cents. That this may, and certainly does, happen, fol- 
lows from the fact that we sell our surplus in a market 
where we must compete with the grain-growing coun- 
tries of Europe, in which neither agriculture nor other 
labor is rewarded as it is in this country.” 


COMMISSION. 


At a regular meeting of the Railway and Warehouse 
Commission of this state, at Springfield, on Dec. 11, the 
following resolution was adopted as an order on motion 
of Hon. Charles Stratton: 

“Resolved, That the Commission meet in Chicago, at the Grand 
Pacitic Hotel, on Friday Dec. 19, at 10 o’clock-a.., for the purpose 
of conf+: ring with shippe s and railroad mdnag-rs as to the pussi- 
bi ity o ae iuction in rates 01 certa n commodities suggested by 
the depre sion in comme cial circles and ‘hat all purties in inter- 
eat be invited to be present attiat meeting. This call is made in 
recognition of the fict that prices; on all commodities vary with 
circumstances of the trade, and hat railroad rate, remain arbitrary, 
and -hould be adjusted, to a reasonable extent at least, to suit the 


times.”’ 
for Sale. 
ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


Of 10,000 bushel capacity. On the Lake City Branch 
of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad. Good grain, 
coal, and stock business. Horse-power. Price, $1,200. 
Address 


A. Grant, Lake City, Iowa. 


A BARGAIN. 


One new Hutchison Dustless Corn Sheller, capacity, 
from 75 to 100 bushels per hour. Regular price, $125. 
Will deliver on board cars for $90. Address 

ALPHA, care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 
Chicago, Il. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


A very desirable elevator property, thoroughly 
equipped with machinery, sheller, dumps, scales, etc., 
in Western Iowa, where the country is full of grain, 
just ready for market. Full particulars given on ap- 
plication. Address 

A. M., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE VERY CHEAP. 


An 18,000 bushel steam elevator, built in 1882. Loca- 
ted in the village of Pelican Rapids, Minn., containing 
800 inhabitants, on the St. P., M. & M. Riilroad. Has a 
new Racine Separator, and is otherwise fully equipped. 
Has good patronage, anda good flour and feed trade. 
This is the best hard milling wheat district in the North: 
west. Brisk tradeup to July 15. Terms, $1,200; cash, 
$900 down. This sacrifice and batgain is unpreceden- 
ted. Reasons for selling and full particulars given on 
application. Address. 

L. W. Gray, Box 167, Pelican Rapids, Mion. 


SOME 


Interesting Gorrespondence, 


Curoaco, Noy. 20, 1884, 

Messrs. JOHNSON & FIELD, Racine, Wis. : 

GENTLEMEN—We have been using your No. 3 Dust- 
less Separator in our malt house this season, and take 
great pleasure in stating that it works to our entire sat- 
isfaction. It cleans the barley better than any machine 
we have ever used, and we cheerfully recommend it to 
any one wastins a thorough and reliable Cleaner. 

Respectfully yours, 


[Signed.] J. H. Panx & Co. 


Brown’s VALLEY, Mrnn., Nov. 21, 1884. 
Messrs. JOHNSON & FIELD, Racine, Wis.: 
GENTLEMEN—The No. 3 Dustless Separator I ordered 
from you is doing excellent work, and more than fills 
my expectations. It is just what I have needed. 
Yours truly, 


[Signed. ] J. H. Panx & Co. 


VILLARD, Mrnn., Nov. 19, 1884. 
Mess s. JOHNSON & FIELD, Racine, Wis. : 
GENTLEMEN—I have recently set up one of your No, 
3 Dustless Separators in my elevator at this place, and I 
am well pleased with it. It runs’ with little power, 
and cleans wheat better than any machine I know of. 
Yours truly, 


[Signed. ] W. Ropryson, 
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Grain Commission Cards, 


M. J. FORBES. GEO. SPENCER 


GEO, SPENCER & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


GRAIN«COMMISSION. 
DULUTH HARD WHEAT 


A Specialty. 


ORDERS For CARGOES SOLICITED. 
A. J. SAWYER, 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


SSS SS BS ha Ee 


AND 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Elevators on Line of N. P. R. R. 


TRIMBLE & HOWELL, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


GRAIN, FEED, SEED, ETC. 
104 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Careful attention given to Filling Option Orders. 


REFERENCES: Merchants Nat. Bank; Philadelphia Nat. Bank. 


H. W. ROGERS. JAMES C, ROGERS. 


H. W. ROGERS & BRO,, 


Grain and Seeds 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


———_ 200M 


33 & 35 Metropolitan Block, 
CHICAGO. 


WARNER & WILBUR, 
—GENERAL— 
Commission Merchants, 
Cor. La Salle and Randolph Sts., 


Room 28, Metropolitan Block, CHICAGO. 
Consignments Solicited, GRAIN and SEEDS a Specialty. 
Satisfactory References Furnished. 


F. H. PEAVEY & Co., 


Commission Merchants, 


327 Hen epin Ave., Rooms 44 & 45, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Extra Facilities for furnishing Coarse Grain in large lots. 


Prompt Attention given to any business intrusted to our care 


RR, B. HOw aARD, 
Commission Merchant, 


| GRAIN, MILLSTUFFS, HAY, Ete. | 


WIo.162 Ina Salle Street 
CHICAGO. 


G. B. KIRKBRIDE. M. W. YERXA,. 


YERXA & KIRKBRIDE, 
Grain Commission 


HARD MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 
Liberal Advances made to Shippers. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DULUTH, MINN.” 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


Grain Commission Cards. 


BSTABLISHED 1865. 


L. EVERINGHAM & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


125 La Salle Street, 
Adjoining Chamber of Commerce. Cc Hl CACO. 


Consignments Solicited of Grain, Flax, Seeds, 
Selliag by Sample a Specialty. 


| The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on the 


hicago Board of Trade, for Future Delivery, 
on Margins, a Specialty. 

Dealers in Grain and Provisions cannot afford to do without their 
carefully prepared and unequaled Crop Reports, which, with their 
Special Information indicating course of markets, have been veri 
fled in numberless cases, and which are freely furnished upon 
request. 


H. HW. CRANE, 


Broker in Grain and Mill Feed, 


Room 8, Ghamber of Commerce, PHILADELPHIA. 


Orders Solicited to sell Car Lots by Grade or Sample on a Broker- 
age for account of Western Shippers. Correspondence Invited. 
Reference, Commercial National Bank, or any member of the Com- 
mercial Exchange. 


GOODRIDGE, FIELD & CO., 
GRAIN AND FLOUR, 


Business attended to at had sat News (Eastern Terminus 
C. & O. Railroad). 


SSTABLISEIED isse. 


Do) VO PASSIN Vy ee 
Grain and Flour Agent 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM, 


REFERENCES AND CABLE CODES FURNISHED. 


BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO., 


(Successors to Buckley & Co. and Thos. J. Pursley. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 10, Chamber Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. 


Returns prompt. Correspondence invited. Best market in the 
world on low grade corn. ee for selling very small. Refer- 
ences: First National Bank, i 
National Bank, Callender, Ayres & Co.’s Bank. 


VN. A. SANBORN, 


Receiver and Kastern Agent 
FOR SALE OF 


WESTERN GRAIN, FLOUR, BRAN, FEED, 


Seeds, Pork, Beef, Lard. 
Office, INo, 1 Haxschange Street, 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 


W. W. DAVIS, 
GRAIN COMMISSION, 


Room 24, METROPOLITAN BLocK, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Advances on Consignments. 


RANSAS CORN. 


FRENCH BROS., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


| Grain Commission Merchants, 


KANSAS WHEAT. 


OATS. 
“SAU 


echanics’ National Bank, Peoria, . 


ESTABLISHED 18638. 


CHANDLER -BROWN CO. 


Grain, Seeds and Provision 


Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO —ax»—-MILWAUKEE. 
Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 


W. P. ANDREWS, 
Commission aud Shipping Merchant 


Room 59 Board of Trade Building, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Consignments Solicited, and Liberal Advances Made. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


L. H. VOIGT. A.M. VOIGT 


VOICT, MAHOOD & CO., 


PRODUCE COMMISSION §MERCHANTS. 


For the sale of 


BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, POULTRY, 


Beans, Peas, Maple Sugar, Fancy Creamery Butter, Green and 
Dried Fruits, Potatoes, Flour, Grain and Produce generelly; Cali- 
fornia Honey and Fruits, Lima Beans, Butter Tubs and Egg Cases. 
Market reports sent to shippers weekly. Cooling rooms for butter. 


257 Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Special Notices. 


The Chicago Scale Co. sell Scales of all kinds 
also Portable Forges and Blacksmiths’ Tools of all de- 
scriptions at about one-half usual prices. Buyers will 
save money by sending for their Price List. 


The Cambridge Roofing Co.,, of Cambridge, 
Ohio, have their different styles of roofing and siding 
exhibited on a buiiding 100x40 feet at World’s Indus- 
trial and Cotton Centennial Exposition, being held at 
New Orleans, La. They also have a stock on hand there 
for sale, and all parties wishing to purchase or obtain 
agency can do so by seeing their agent, who will be 
found in the building marked with their name. 


R, JAS. ABERNATHEY, 


General Agent for the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 
for Kansas, Western Missouri and South- 
ern Nebraska, Address, 


Box 880, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


UNSOLICITED 
AND POINTED. 


Guasco, Kansas, January 4, 1884. 
Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Mi. ; 


GENTLEMEN—After having used your Victor Corn 
Sheller and No, 1 Improved Corn Cleaner in 
our elevator for some six months, we wish to congratu- 
late you upon furnishing the ne plus ulira of Corn Shell. 
ers and Cleaners. 

We have never used the equal of the machines you 
furnished us. They do their work to our entire satis- 
faction. Very respectfully yours, 


W. R. WEST & CO. 


Bauttmore, Mp., January 29, 1884. 

Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Lil.: 

GHNTLEMEN— Your draft in payment of No. 3 Ware- 
house Separator and Grader purchased of you, -was pre- 
sented several days ago, and paid. The machine gives 
us great satisfaction, and we unhesitatingly say that we 
believe it to be the best one in the market for cleaning 
and grading all kinds of grain. We shall take pleas- 
ure in recommending it to any one wanting such a ma- 
chine. Our only regret is that we did not get one of 
double the capacity. Very respectfully, 


SWIFT & LUCY, 


Grain Commission Cards, 


e 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 


Established 
1868. 


Incorporated 
1879. 


PERFORATED METALS. 


For Use For 
in All Kinds 
Mills, T Al of 
Elevators ¢ aye ROeER Teisoy Grain- 
and : PERFORATED METAL COMPANY Vaindng 
Ware- : MANUFACTORERS OF Mankinc 
Houses. ery. 


Circulars; Samples and Prices on Application.7/Ml 


The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Comp’y, 
74 East Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SIMPLE, CHEAP, STRONG AND DURABLE. 


a RATE 


wera 


ALL WROUGHT 


IRON ! 


I em ae, nen, 


na : Sais 


Patented June 13, 1882. SECS 
IT CARRIES 
IT DOES dae 
GIB AUN. OTe eh oe 


Wet or Dry Malt, 
Coal, 


IS INDISPENSABLE 


—AND ALLOWS NO— 


— FOR-- 


Sand, 
sainsiesos | MTRING OF GRAIN ! 
Warehouses, i) Saw Dust, 
Breweries, Tan Bark, 
Malt Houses, Stone, 
Distilleries, = ep a ae Oind 
Glucose Works, MANUFACTURED BY THH ie OTB, 
Starch Factories, slay, 

Saw Mills, HARRISON CONVEYOR CO,,} Bricks, 
Furniture Factories, Boxes, 
> 
Brick Yards, 16 West Lake Street, Blocks, 
Coal Mines, Paiceean) 
: acka 
Foundries, CEIICAGO, = «=, DTT, . . 
Etc., Ete. Etc., Etc. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


Everett’s Patent Centre Feed, 
Centre Vent and Centre Draft 
Dust and Fire Proof Cable 


ELEVATOR! 


I will sell my Patent Right to this Invention, being in 
the milling business and not having time to attend to its 
manufacture. Or I will sell or trade territory for two 
good boilers and engines, or a good saw mill, or flour mill 
machinery, or any good saleable property. To any re- 
sponsible party meaning business, I will send, ut my 
own expense, a Working Model for their examination, 
with the understanding that if they do not purchase ter- 
ritory the model shall be returned to me or sent to any 
address I may name, at their expense; in the event of a 
sale of territory being made, the purchaser to keep the 
model for his own benefit. Address 


R. H. EVERETT, 


Vestal Centre, Broome County, N.Y. 
Patent PENDING IN CANADA. 


KURTH PATENT ‘“TTTTTTG), 


ARATOR 


The improved 


GENTLEMEN—We are pleased to report that the Cockle Separator which you built for 
vs isin almost cons ant use, and gives us pe fect satisfaction, aud is the only machi e we 


8 
o 
have ever seen for separating cockle from wheat that co ild d» the work suc-essfully. and we 


GOGKLE SEP 


A PERFECT & ECON Risks See 


TIMERMAN, 


8. 


Sr. PauL, Minn., November 12, 1880. 
w. 


Cockle Separator Manufacturing Co.. Milwaukee: 
Secretary and Manager St. Paul Warehouse and Klevator Co, 


order for another for E evator B. We cheerfully recommend it to 


RICHARDSONS DUSTIESS OAT SEPARATOR 


Beardslee’s a4 Paes Bean £ Cleaner. 
' DIFFERENT SIZES & STYLES. ADDRESS THE \ 


~COCKLE SEPARATOR wee CO. 
MILWAUKEE WIS. 


OFFICE oF St. PAuL WAREHOUSE AND ELEVATOR Co., 


READ TESTIMONIAL 


Especially Adapted for Elevators and Warehouses! 


ail parties interested in cieaning machinery. Yours tru’y, 


expect s\ on to give rou an 


The Bicaiite 
SHOWS THE 


RUTHENBURG 


AUTOMATIC 
SPRINKLER! 
CLOSED. 


The Fusible Link 
Breaks at 140° 
Temperature, 


Mention this paper and 
address 


MARCUS RUTHENBURCG, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


», Elevator : Mill Supplies 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber 


BELTI NG 


= Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Ete. 
(-?7~ Prices Close, and Quality the Best. 


, THE GASE MFG, CO., Columbus, 0. 
SUBSCRIBE POPULAR, RELIABLE, USEFUL 


Barnet’s Commercial Dictionary 
FOR 


American Elevator 


Notes, for ~ Commercial Use 
AN D 


A Specialty Made of Contracts 
for Equipping 


MILLS ELEVATORS 


—tTo0— 


Prevent Fire and the Spread of Fire! 
NO FREEZINC. 


FOREIGN OFFICES 
69 Coleman St., London, HE, C England. 
23 Rue Lon Chariot, Brussels, Belgium. 
28 Oest Strasse, Dusseldorf, Germany. 


THE—— 


#1 It is an Encyclopedia of the laws 
of business as well as a Diction- 
ary, containing an Appendix of 
Foreign Coins, Forms, British, 
Metric, and Unite ’d States 
Weights and Measures. Read 
what the press says editorially: 


CHAMPION OF THE WORLD | 


The Soft Corn of this year has again demonstrat- 
ed the superiority of the “Champion” in shelling 
tough corn without breaking the grain. 
No corn can pass through this Sheller without be- 
AL completely taken from the cot 


Acommercial dic dip sf which 
will prove valuable 10 lawyers 
as ell as to merseaats andeverybody else. Legal 
ps are added to the definitions, the authorities 
quoted being standard, and it has the indorsement 
of men eminent in the profession.—Chicago 
Tribune. 

Aside from its practical value it suggests nu- 
merous-subjecta for cece which business men 


t 1 al ffer al 
Address MITCHELL BROS. CO., | thetr neziigence Chicago Woening Journal. 
A convenient, eee and trustworthy guide on 
CHICACO, ILL. 


4 throughout the United States.” 
GRAIN TRADE, 


5 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 


the topics included in its pages.—Chicago Times. 

Hand-book size, 252 pages in neat, substantial 
binding. Price only ON DOLLAR. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price, by 


Mitchell Bros. Company, 


184 & 186 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, ill. 


), if the machine ia 
kept in reasonable re apatr, and run at the 
proper speed, Address 


R. M. McGRATH, 
Office and Works, 136 & 138 8. Third St 
Lafayette, Ind, 
Also Manufacturer of 


-.. McGrath’s Hornet 


SHIELDS & BROWN, 


78 & 80 Lake Street, = Chicago, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS OF 


AND 
McGrath’s Twin Corn 


a fotteas: AND ete Pipes, 


Reduces Condensation of Steam. 
FOR GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
Prevents Sweating and Freezing. 


Sheller and Cleaner, 


McGrath’s Pat. Grain 
Dump. Also Shafting, 


i 


Pulleys, Hangers anp 


The best Non-Conductor of Heat and Cold in the World. 


Warehouse Machiner 


of every description. Send for illustrated descriptive Circular, and name this paper, 
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MAYOR TGLATUATO ANDOU ga 
a 


_—_—____4 
y 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


Nordvke & Marmon Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
anufacturers of 


Elevator Machinery ! 


Iron and Wood Elevator Boots, 
Elevator Cups, Shellers, 
Portable Mills, Grain Cleaners, 
Grain Dumps and Scales, 
Engines, Boilers, Shafting, Pulleys - 
and Belting. = 
Plans made to order, showing handiest and 


best arrangements for handling grain ECQO= 


NOMICALLY. Send for 160 page Pam- 
phiet. 


Nordyke & Marmon Company, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


ri ie} 


PF, 


V GRIMPED EDGE IRON ROOFING AND SIDING, Lapped over a V Strip of Wood and Fastened with a Wire Nail, 25 casr rnonr sr., 


Bonanza Victorious! Flexible Grain Spout ! 


{Gouverneur (N. Y.) Mree Press, Sept. 17, 1884. ] 
The celebrated Bonanza Fanning Mill 
and Seed Separator, manufactured at Gou 
verneur, N. Y., was awarded the “Bronze 
Medal” at the State Fair held at Elmira, 
N. Y., Sept. 4, 1884, after the most hotly 
contested trial of Fanning Mills ever tak 
ing place in this state. 

Mr. Minor Mallory, of Havana, N. Y. 
general agent of the company manufact- 
uring this machine, made a standing offer 
of $1.00 for each and every foul seed found 
in the seed grain run through tbis mill; 
and though the representatives of many 
other Fanning Mills were present and also 
the judges, and diligent search was made, 
not a single foul seed was found. 

This Mill is made by the Empire Man- 
ufacturing Co, of Gouverneur, N. Y., an 
enterprising and pushing house, whose 
trade extends throughout the country. 


Send for Circulars. 


EMPIRE MFG. COMPANY, 
GOUVERNEUR, N.Y. 


Agents Wanted in Unoccupied Territories. 


Mi» 


¥ 


IGss 


A amas 2 ie VISIBLE FEED LUBRICATOR 
FO 


R-STEAM ENGINES, PUMPS, 


AND LOCOMOTIVE: AIR BRAKES 
BRONZED$600 NICKELED $ 800 


-J.VIN.RENCHARD 
| DETROIT MICH.8& WINDSOR,ONT. 


PATENTS 


MUNN & CO., of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, con- 
tinue to act as Solicitors for Patents, Caveats. Trade 
Marks, Copyrights, for the United States, Canada, 
England, France, Germany, etc. Hand Book about 
Pitents sent free. Thirty-seven years’ experience.| 
Patents obtained through MUNN & CO. are noticed 
in the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, the largest, best, and 
most widely circulated scientific paper. $3.20a 5 


Weekly. Splendid engravings and interesting in 
formation. Specimen copy of the Scientific Amer. 
ican sent free. Address MUNN & CO., SCIENTIFI 
AMERICAN Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


= @ “SALEM 0 = 
ELEVATOR BUCKET — 
= == | 
SSS 2 Z 
SSSSSS_L_a=]_a]S_zZ==——==a= 
SSS 


Sole Manuf’rs, 


SALEM, - OHIO. 


APPLICABLE TO ALL BUILDINGS. 


Seorr’s STawoARD FarenT Iron AooriNe 


IN USE OVER 13 YEARS. 
Corrugated Iron Roofing, Siding and Ceiling. 
IRON DOORS & SHUTTERS. 


SCOTT c& CO. 


IRON ROOFING # SIDING === 


CINCINNATI, 0, 


THE “BONANZA” 


FANNING MILL 


It is the only Mill ever made, the 
Screens of which never 
— Clog.— 


It is the only Mill ever made giving an 
Even Distribution of Blast. 


FOR TRIMMING CARS. 


(2§~ With this Spout you can load a car without shoveling, 
and it is the best Spout for general use in the market. Will 
work well in any kind .of an elevator, and is designed ex- 
pressly for loading where there is but little fall from bin. 


H. SANDMEYER & CO. 


19 & 121 S, Adams St., Peoria, Il. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


GrainSpouts, Elevator Buckets 


GALYANIZED IRON CORNICES, IRON SKY-LIGHTS, 


Tin, Iron and State Roofing. 


Corrugated : it is the most perfect Separatorin the World! 
- | Sidi It is the fastest Cleaner and Grader in the 
ron siding World! 
me THE ONLY PERFECT 


Grain & Seed Separator 


mip ee eer SE EVER OFFERED TO THE FARMERS. 


The Champion Pinch Bar! 


OR CAR MOVER. for Market and for Feed 
ED Jan-26—74— 


at one Operation. 
Agents Wanted. 


For Information and Cireulars address 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., 


GOUVERNEUR, N. Y. 


“MOORE COUNTY GRIT” 


Corn-Mills and Millstones, 
ALL SIZES, 

= THE BEST IN THE WORLD 
Z FOR TABLE MEAL! 

Samples of Meal Sent on Application, 

Z WORTH CAROLINA MILLSTONE CO, 
SL, Chambersburg, Pa 
(Please Mention this Paper.) 


—@uinaLlya— 
“FAST ‘F% CueP 


With Adjustable Hardened Steel Grip, made of superior quality of steel, which can be reversed 
when one edge is worn smooth, and replaced with a new one when all three are worn off. 

Price, $5.00 each, including one extra Grip; price of Grips, 35 cents each, or three for $1.00. 
Weight, 15 lbs.; length, 5 feet. A@- We laim for this Bar the following Advantages, which will 
recommend it to all practical users: The entire Bar is made of Steel; will work on any style of 
brake or wheel, and between cars, getting its purchase from the rail 10 the wheel; it will not slip on 
ice or grease; One man can easily move any loaded car with it. Address 


WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MFG. CO., 125 & 127 Ontario St., Chicago, Ill. 


Grades your Grain for Seed, : 


ve 


“ 


Co 
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BOOKS 


22 ON 2 


Steam Power 


We will send any of the follow. 
ing named Books, postage 
free, on receipt of an- 
nexed Prices: 


Roper —A Catechism of High 
Pressure, or Non-Condens- 
ing Steam Engines: 

Including the Modeling, Con— 
struction and Management of Steam 
Engines and Boilers, with valuable 
Illustrations. By Sy Stephen Ro- 
per, Engineer. Thirteenth edition, 
revised and pees 12mo., foeke. 
DU GUGON, hin sab teen ae $2.0 


Roper—Hand Book of Mod- 
ern Steam Fire Engines: 


“Halloo! Halloo!” Before Placing Your Orders 
egies the machinery and cther supplies for SEND SPECIFICATIONS TO 


your new elevator? 


How do you like it? 

How are his prices? 

Do you know of any better house to deal with? 

All right. Good-by. 

HALLOO, CENTRAL! Connect me with ‘Ww. G. ADAMS, 


Sanewich, Illinois. 
FoR SPECIAL PRICES ON 


COPYRIGHT 1884: 


onveyors, bay, Mg 
Crane Spouts for Head of Elevators, os by , 
Swivel Spouts for Hoppered Bins, Uy JS 


Wood & Iron Elevator Boots, for Ear Corn or Bulk Grain, 
Wagon Dumps, with License from J. M. Harper. 


ipeh Hogatae™* ak ame 1 CD fog, My,’ 
gilt edge... FAB Ras 1% “lie, | 1, 

S Everythi for the Complete Equipment of br 
ioper_ Use and Abuse ofthe C yy) », verything necessary for the Complete Equipment o Ay J 
Steam Boiler: 0, 


18mo., Gee silt sige alate 


es bie Bae CD py le Yop 
ph SRN He, nee Yon, Cog ts GRAIN ELEVATORS, Elevator Buckets yk Vey 


Roper—Engincer’s Handy i> SQ Se 


Mp 4 ip 
1 ee creeneianah a: Fig” Vitap, FURNISHED AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, | Link Belting, 


Book................ $3.50 


Roper — Questions and An- 


Address 


Mitchell Bros. Co. | fy My, Me, || Office and Works. SANDWICH, ILL. 


184 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the 
United States of 


at LET) . 
Yor Roe 
In every Form, adapted to MECHANICAL PURPOSES, 
Machine Belting 


WITH 
Smooth Metallic Rubber 
Surface. 


This Company has manu 
factured the largest Belts 
——y made in the world for the 

Y Principal Elevators at Chi- 
cago, Buffalo and New York. 


Steam aud Water ae 


PLAIN AND RUBBER LINED. 

RUBBER “‘ TEST” HOSE, made of Vul- 
canized Para Rubber and Carbolized Duck ; 

Cotton ** CABLE” HOSE, Circular, Woy- 
en, Seamless, Antiseptic, for the use of 
Steam and Hand Fire Engines, Force 
Pumps, Mills, Factories, Steamers, and 
Brewers’ use. 


And of all the va- 
ious Sizes used. 


Original Solid 


VULCANITE EMERY WHEELS. 


, Large Wheels made on Cast-Iron Centre if desired. 
PATENT 


BEST IN THE WORLD for Packing the Piston Rods 
and Valve Stems of Steam Engines and Pumps. 


CORRUGATED 


Rubber Mats 2 Matting, 


For Halls, Flooring, Stone and 
Tron’ Stairways, etc. 


NEW YORK 


BELTING AND PACKING C0., 


v WAREHOUSE 
N15 Park Row, N.Y. 


308 Ghestahe St, "Philadelphia. 
151 Lake St., Chicago. 

52 & 54 Summer St. Boston. 
JOHN H. CHEEV R, Treasurer. 

J. D, CHEEVER, Dept. Treasurer. 


T. M. NAGIE, 


ERIE, PA., 
Manufacturer of 


Portable, 


Stationary 
and 


== Agricultural 
mre ni Engines. 


Cry OF ANY DESCRIPTION OR MANUFACTURE, Bucket Bolts, 


G3 rs 4, S Correspondence Solicited. Leather Belting, 
Rubber and Cotton Belting. 


ee | JorurNSON & FIEp. OHNSON c& Fir tr.yp. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Dustless = Separator 


EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


Than any other machine now Offered for similar purposes. Light Running, 
Rett | in Wiese abel Perfect in Separation, and with great Strength 
and Durability. 


These machines have no equal. Adopted and Indorsed by many of the 
largest mills and Elevators in the country. 


AS A GRADER IT HAS NO EQUAE. 


Made in Different Sizes to Suit Different Requirements, 
Send for Circular, with Testimonials 
and Prices. Address 


JOHNSON & FIELD, - - RACINE, WIS. 


[We can Voucn FOR THE RELIABILITY OF THIS FrrM.— Publishers. ah eee 


THE ANGLE SIEVE GRAIN SEPARATOR 


(D. T. Weed and H, A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) 


The CHAMPION of the WORLD. 


Everybody is astonished to see the work 
it does. We challenge competition, for 
general cleaning purposes. Wr CAN and 
WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- 
er, the first time through the Separator, and 
make it fit for market, and not run any wheat 
over in the oats. No other Separator can 
help running wheat over, where the suction # 
, or blast is depended on to make the sepa-'| 
A ration, which we claim is not the correct prin- 
il ciple of separation. The peculiar construc- 

tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do 
the work. We can take oats out of barley = 
just as well, though not quite so fast. No 
other Separator attempts to dothis. We iE 
_ an also clean buckwheat, fla x, rice or any 
=Sany other small seeds that : any ‘other sepa- 
rator will handle. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES, 


Address the Manufacturer, 


D. WEED, |." Lanark, Carroll Co., Ill. ‘cancer 


© SHOWING ANGLE SIEVE. 
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Ww R E ROPE TRANSMISSIONS! 


‘SuiqseyS ‘SAO [NT ‘STEW 9192340 


JsVT Uloyeg pus 
d0lIig [e13ue4) INO puv ‘SUOTSSIUISUBL], 
adoy ALA, UO ostyVety, poyeiysn{[][ oF pres AED 


OVE 


WILLIAMS & ORTON MFC. e0.,(4°9,4008°"| STERLING, ILL 


IMP. CHICAGO CAR MOVER! 


Provided with the Wedge- ohana Biser, me 

Y SLIP to our machine, which makes a great IM- 
sett tl aepsld PROVEMENT. Itis 
. d=] now manufactured of 
a - &Steel or Malleable 
ea, {(\\Iron. Will not break. 
eee! | J Light and handy. 
Cheapest and BEST 
/ in the market. To accommodate my numerous customers and save 
cost of freight, I constantly ke p stock subject to order at Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kaneas City, Minneapolis, Nashville and Buffalo, deliy- 
ered free. If desired, 30 days’ trial allowed. Send for references 


and prices. Address 
CHICAGO, ILL 


———— CHAS. T. BARNES, 335 West Monroe St., 


ITT a HM 
ASAT mm) S E 2 A R A T 0 i) | 
| 
“a 7 Should be in Every El- 
Sm :. I evator in the Land. 
sea uti a MTA T ae 
=e Tm a 
| CLEANS @ POLISHES 
i 
jis ‘a THEE GRAIN, 
Mt ia | Removing all impurities with- 
Ane 24 ef out breaking or wasting. 
= - 
Z= W wth Ts 
acc TT —— ul’ WMiade Especially for this Trade 
= i = = yee 


KREIDER, , CAMPBELL & 60, 1026, 1028 & 1030 Philadelphia, Pa, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


BOGARDUS ECCENTRIC MILL 


—-These Mills are Used for—— 


Grindingall Kinds Substances 


And having been used for a number of years, 
are well known in the Trade. 


Nos.2 and 5 Mills Crind'he Follow- ec 
ing Dry Substances: Pa. 
Raw Bones, Burnt Bones, Pot Shells, Ores, Flint yf 
Quartz, E namel, Old Cruc ibles, C harcoal, Plas- 
ter, Fire Clay, Aluminous C lay, Paints, Guano 
Fee d, Corn, Corn and Cob, Tobace: 0, Snuff, Sugar, 
Starc ‘b, Salts, Woods, Stems, Berrie 8, Seeds, 
Leaves, Roots, Coffee, Spices, Mustard, Cocoa- 
nnt, Cocoa, Gil Cake, Gums, Tomatoes, Fish, 
Leather, India Rubber, Mica, Asbestos, Cork, 
Horn, Celluloid, Beef Fibrine,Confectioner’s Sugar 
Chemical Salts, Johnson’s Fluid Beef, Felhsen 
Safety Blasting Powder, etc. 
Nos. 3 and 4 for Grindfng Wet Substances, 
Such as Paints in Water, Oil or Varnish Printer’s 
Ink, Paste, Blacking, Starch, and other moist 
compositions. Many substances above mentioned 

Cannot be Ground by Other Mil's, 
As the peculiar motion of the plates causes them 
of themselves to discharge the ground substances, 
which would choke other mills. 

The Milts will do » much larger 
amountof work than any other Mills 
ina given time, 

For llustrated Circulars and Descriptive Pric 
List, etc., apply, mentioning AMERICAN ELEVA- 
Tor, to the manufacturers. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
J. S$. & G. F. SIMPSON, 26.to 36 Rodney St., Brooklyn, E.'D., NEW YORK, 


is 
_Lmee 


| ih 


i 


CALIFORNIA! 


DEAL’S CALIFORNIA 


Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


We manufacture a complete line of 


Cleaners, Scourers 2 Brush Machines 


For Mills afd Elevators. 
WARRANTED THE BEST IN AMERICA; 
The purchaser being the judge after 60 or 90 days trial. 
We guarantee ¢ every machine to give entire sat- 


isfaction or no pay. Send for cir- 
culars; it will pay you. 


M. DEAL c& CO.,, 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers, 


BUCYRUS, - - OHIO. 


The King of Portable Grinding Mills, 
THE KAESTNER PATENT, 


Built in Four Sizes, 16, 20, 24 and 30 Inches. 
SUITABLE FOR ANY POWER, 2 TO 15 HORSE. 


Each 


Mill Guarantee to Give Entire Sat- 
isfaction, or Money Refunded. 


OVER 6,000 IN USE. 


Live references in every state and territory. Will grind 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Oats, etc. Write for Catalogues, etc 


CHAS. KAESTNER & CO., 


Machinists, Founders and Mill Furnishers, 
Grain Elevator Machinery a Specialty. 
303-311 S. Caral St. - - 


RELIANCE WORKS, 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., Props., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE— 


REYNOLDS-CORLISS ENGINE! 


This engine is especially designed for manufact- 
uring purposes, being strong, “serviceable, and of 
the best material and w orkmanship. Its even 
speed makes it especially desirable for flouring 
mills and elevators. 

OVER 250 OF THESE ENGINES ARE NOW IN USE, 
and references can be given. These engines have 
developed in expert trial and every day work 
' THE HIGHEST ECONOMY KNOWN IN STEAM 
ENGINEERING! 

They will save in fuel 33 to 60 per cent. over any 

ordinary engine. 

We also manufacture Reynolds’ Patent AIR 
Ss PUMP and CONDENSER, which can be used with 
our make of engines, and effect a saving of about 25 ae cent. Also RE YNOLDS’ PATENT FEED 
WATER HEATER AND PURIFER. Send for Catalogne and Prices to 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


J. A. McLENNAN, 


Grain Elevator Architect : Builder 


83 METROPOLITAN BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFERENCES: 
Munger, Wheeler & Co., Chicago, IL. 
Indiana Elevator Co., Chicago, III. 3 
Union Depot Elevator Co., Vetroit, Mich. 
Big Four Elevator Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Joliet Elevator Co., Joliet, Ill. 


—AND- 


Armour, Dole & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Wabash E evator Co,, Chicago, Ill. 
Imperial Mill Blevator Co , Chicago, it, 
Union R. R. Elevator Co., Toledo, 
Union Elevator Co., Goune | Binits, Ta. 


J.T. MOULTON. GEO. M. MOULTON 


J.T. MOULTON & SON, 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS : BUILDERS 


OF LARGE ELEVATORS, 
OFFICE NO. 1543 SOUTH CLARK ST., 


CELICAGOS, aoe Se mass pea = 


ALBERT DICKINSON, 


Dealer in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue _ 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c, , 
POP CORN. 
.§ 115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. OFFIcE, 115 Kinzre 87., 


Warehouses { 194° 196, 108 & 110 Michigan St, CHICACO, ILL. 


Chicago, Ill, 


” 


wt 
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A GREAT SAVING IN THE RUNNING OF GRAIN ELEVATORS! 
TAH Ota eA TEIN TD 


GRAIN SHOVELING MACHINE, 


FOR UNLOADING CARS. 


PAT. NOVEMBER 23, 1880, AND DECEMBER 14, 1880. 

This machine works automatic. The hoistrope spool of each machine is driven from a line shaft- 
ing by paper friction wheels, and all the mechanical movements in the machine are such that they will 
net wear, nor get out of order. A GREAT SAVING in REPAIRS OF SCOOPS, in the WEARING of 
ROPES, in LUBRICATING MATERIAL, andin REPAIRS ON MACHINE. The resistance on taking 
the scoop back into the car is much less than with other automatic machines. The Length of pull of 
hoist rope can be instantly adjusted. The more economical operation of this machine as compared 
with others will pay its first cost in five years. 

Eleven double machines of above construction have been set up and are in practical operation in Rock 
Island Elevator A, near Twelfth Street Bridge, Chicago, I/II. 


- Office of FLINT, ODELL & CO., 151 Monroe 8t., 
Mr. WM. H. LOTZ, CHICAGO: | ? CHICAGO, May 4, 1883. 
DEAR SiR—We have been using your Patent Shovel Mach’nesin Rock Is'and Elevator A for several 
months, and are wellsatisfied withthem. We estimate a saying of 50p-r cent. on shovels, 75 per cent. on 
rope, and 60 per cent. on oil over all the Shovels previously used by us. Yours truly, 
: : FLINT, ODELL & CO 
For further information address 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y., 


or 
Sole Mf’rs for the United States. f 


WM. H. LOTZ, Mechanical Engineer 
Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


M. F. SEELEY. J, S. SEELEY. E. E. HANKS. C. R. DELAMATYR. 


3, SEELEY, SON & CO., 


Fremont, Neb. 


Elevator Builders. 


—tt-tt 
We build a “SEELEY” ELEVATOR 
that stands at the head of Elevators as a self- 
binder stands at the head of reapers. We fur- 
nish 
Plans, Specifications and Estimates 
‘ Also furnish all kinds of 


MACERIEN ERY . 


Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shellers, Belts and 
Buckets, Etc., Etc. 


= With our experience we can save you on 
these items more than cost of Plans. Corres- 
pond with us and save costly mistakes. 


EVERY FARMER HIS OWN MILLER?” 


Union Flour and Feed 
RATIsds 2° 


A combination of Iron Discs and French Burr 
Stone—a grand and lateimproveme :t; grinds 
with two-thirds the power of any other Mill of 
same size, and doea better work than an all-metal 
grinder. These mills are especially adapted to 
our Geared Windmill, andcan be run by any other 
kind of power. We furnish a Bolt at a reasonable 
price when wanted. (28> Write for Circulars. 

The Best and most Practical ttt ip 
as well as the most Durable s 
Mill made for General : 
Purposes,combining = = 
New Features never be- Ef 
fore shown in Flour and S@pes4 
Feed Mills. a 


‘We are also Sole Manufacturers for the United States of the 


Stover Pumping and Geared Windmills of all sizes, also Hay 
Loaders, Hay Carriers, Pumps, Pipe and all Water Supplies. 


Freeport Machine Co., Freeport, Ill. ®,9:2- 


2013. 
te Write for Circular and Agencies. 


THE MILLERS FRIEND. 


VALENTINE’S PATENT 


Gorn Sheller ! 


This Improved Sheller has been 
in use several years, and has become the 
favorite among Millers and Farmers 
wherever known, giving the most Per- 
fect Satisfaction of any Sheller in use. 

Having but one rotary shaft, and no 
cog wheels or extra belts, the friction is 
reduced to the minimum. 


Send for Circular, 


) 


WADULA K 
MACHA » \ 
bee 
- aa 


CREAT WESTERN MFG. C0., 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


Deum Engines, 


coRN 
SHELLERS, 


PGFLELEIGS, SEPARATORS, 

ar se 
ell Elevator 
HLEVATOR Cups, 


MACHINERY 


—or— 


BOLTING CLOTH, 


STEAM PUMPS, 


PIPE AND FITTINGS. 


We Carry the Largest Stock of Mill and Elevator Supplies te 
be found West of the Mississippi River. 


WRAL. E&. BENT, 
Architect & Grain Elevator Builder $ Contractor 


417 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Every Description. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Ap- 
plication. Correspondence Solicited. 


E. B. FREEMAN, 


ARCHITECT AND PRACTICAL BUILDER 


Of Stationary Elevators, Floating Elevators, and 
Special Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


PHORIA, IT. 


p FRICTION CLUTCH 


= PULLEYS! 


They are Sure, Strong 
and Noiseless. 


You can start a load with this Clutch, at any speed, 
with ease and safety. 


Also Split Pulleys, Dead Pulleys 


And Wood Pulleys Whole. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


| TAPER SLEEVE PULLEY WORKS, 


Zo ERIiEB, PA. 


Deal’s Imp. Grain and Seed Testing Scale 


fj 
B 
IF 
i 
Ip 
ie 
le 


Invaluable toall Parties 
Handling Grain or Seed. 


=| GUARANTEED 


——TO BE*— 
Perfectly Accurate. 
Scaled to U.S. Standard. Made en 
tirely of Polished Brass. 


Every ELEVATOR Man 


SHOULD HAVE ONE. 
(eer~ Write for Special Cash Discount for 


——-_ ! December and January. Liberal Discount to 
= Kt Agents and th Trade. 
H. J. DEAL, - - BUCYRUS, OHIO 
2 ] 5 5 s 


Send for (F 
Catalogue |i 
and Mal 


ENGINE @& 
WORKS | : 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. S. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEAM ENGINES & BOILERS. 


Carry Engines and Boilers in Stock } 
for immediate delivery, 


Prices. 


ON 


a hid iK : 
eH 
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STILWELL’S PATENT 


LIME EXTRACTING HEATER 


AND FILTER COMBINED. 


Is the only Lime Extracting Heater that will Prevent Scale in Steam Boilers, removing all Impuri- 
ties from the water before it enters the Boiler. 


THOROUGHLY TESTED, OVER 3,000 OF THEM IN DAILY USE! 


This cut is a facsimile of the appearance of a- No. 5 Heater at work on ordinary Lime Water, 
when the door was removed after the Heater had been running two weeks. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ! 
A LARGE NUMBER OF MINES HAVE THEM IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 


STILWELL & BIERCE MFC. CO., 


DAYTON, = OHIO, U. S. A. 


RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS 


RICHMOND, INDIAN 4A, 


is 
| 


i 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
PORTABLE MILLS 


Of Every Description, 


; THE BEST MADE! 


\\ 
\ Pas 
a Dh, SSI Se 


———— (ee Write for Description and Prices.) = 


IV. HALLIDAY. 


Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of Dugan’s Patent 


SLATE AND STANDARDS! 


For Snow Guards and Other Purposes. 


———ATTACHABLE TO EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


le 
\ | 


wy 


The above Cuts represent the Standards, with Slate or Shingles attached, complete and ready: to receive the 
pipe or bar for a snow guard. The Iron Slate forms one of the course of slates or shingles Screwed to the roof planks, thus 
doing away with the cutting or fitting of the slate and flashing or puttying around the standard, as in the old method. in this 
method your Standard, with the slate attached, is as complete as any other slate placed on the roof. The center cut shows how 
the bars are placed in position. The Iron Slates are placed five feet apart at the eaves, or in any other position on the roof. and 
can be made as gprnumental as desired, so as to form a balustrade or safety guard, or for supports for signs or other structures 
on pitched roofs, being always perfectly water or snow tight. 

The Slate, with the Standard, is simple in application, being as easily placed on an old as upon a new roof, by simply remov- 
ing one of the course of slates or shingles and replacing it with the Iron Slate, which answers for a slate and support at the same 
time. The Standards are made of wrought iron and galvanized. ; 

PATENT [ron Slate for WOOD or IRON LATA roof, vith FLANGE TOP. Ornamental standards 
according to the designs of Architect made to order at the lowest prices, 

In ordering the Patent Slate and Standard, state the size and thickness required, and give exact angle of the roof. 
being made to order, and the proprietor being the sole manufacturer, the strength of each can be relied upon. 


M. HALLIDAY, Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer, - 218 £. Ninth St., NEW YORK CITY. 
SU BSCRIBE OF STEAM ENCINES 


OF ALL SIZES. 


“Ohe American JEleyator and Gram Grade,” | Boicers, stEAM umes, EFC. 


Send for Catalogue stating what you want. 


RICE, WHITACRE & CoO,, 
35 & 37 So. Canal St., Chicago. 


All Slates 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


Address MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


quite, 


Bi un 
jl i 4 


$50 REWARD 


will be paid for any Grain 
Fan of same size that can 
clean and bag asmuch Grain or 
f\, Seed in oneday asour Patent 
™“ MONARCH Grain and 
Seed Separator and Bans 
er, which we offer to the pub- 
A jicat alow price. Send for 
# circular and price list, 
Ni which will be mailed rree. 
D NEWARK MACHINE CO 


: Columbus, Ohio, U.S. A. 


DETROIT LUBRICATOR CO’S: 


PATENT SIGHT FEED 


Lubricator Cups 


For oiling valves and cylin- 
ders of steum engines, 
by the only pertect method, 


Through the Stream Pipe. 


he oil passes in Sight drop 
by drop, into the column 
== ofsteam,whcreit ATOMIZES, 
i thus becoming a STEAM 
Mg") LUBRICANT, oiling perfectly 
Mice every part reached by the 
il steam. Saves from 5) to 9J 
Biv percent. invil and wear of 
machinery. thy ying for 


“A sible partie sdays’ trial 


"| if desired. ~ 
We refer to more than 
10,000 firms using the m. 


Addres, DETROIT LUBRICATOR co., 
Office, 129 Griswold St., DETROIT, MICH. 


ENGRAVING pHotoGRAP 


NO DRAWING REQUIRED. 


NO HAND WORK NECEssary. 
SEND | Gqosscur ARTISTIC. 
st 


CROSSCUP & WEST ENG.CO. 
702 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA.PA. 


® 


TH 
= 
4MORLDS 


FOR 
PARTICULAR 


as 
KD 
ae 


New Orlenns.- 
Opening December 1, 1884; Closing May 31,1885 


— UNDER TIT AUSPICKS OF TILE — 


United slates bovernment, 
$1,300,000, 


Approprited by the General Government, 


$500,000, 


Contributed by the Cilizens of New Orleans. 


$200,000, 


Appropriated by Mexico, * 


$100,000, 


Appropriated “by the State of Louisiana. 


$100,000, 


Approprinted by the City of New Orleans. 


From $5000 to $25,000, 


Appropriated by Innumerable States, Cities 
and loreign Counties, 


Every State and Territory in the Union represented, 
and nearly allthe Leading Nations and 
Countries of the World, 


The Biggest Exhibit. the Biggest Building and the 
Biggest Industrial Event in the 
World’s History. 

° 
APPLICATIONS FOR EXHIBITS ALREADY RECKIVIED 
COVER MORE SPACK AND A GREATER VARIRTY 
OF SUBJECTS THAN. THOSE OF ANY 
EXPOSITION EVER HELD, 


The cheapest rates of travel ever known in 
the annals of transportation secured for the 
people everywhere. 

~ For information, address 
E. A. BURKE, 
Director General, W. 1. & C.C, E,, 
New Organs, La, 


itself sev 4s a year. 
Acupwil, | _®respon- - 


re 
—— Oe 
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‘Giant Tats et 


We claim for the “ Giant” 
superiority over all other 
Separators for the following 
my, Strong reasous— 

First. .The cost is not 
much over one-half that of 
any other Separator that will 
do the same work. 

Second. Itissimplein its 
construction, Strong and 
Durable. Any one compe- 
tent to run a fanning mill 
can operate the ‘‘Giant.”’ 

Third. The height from 
the floor to the top of. the re- 
ceiving hopper is but four feet 
three inches, so will accommo- 
date spouts from different 


points the eee oe a a fanning 
mill, 


Sen. lor F Guaranteed to Give Satisfaction, 


SENT ON APPROVAL TO ANY RELIABLE PARTY. 


For Descriptive Circulars and Prices address 


DICKEY & PEASE, - - SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
RACINE, WISCONSIN. 


PORTABLE GRAIN MILLS 
10,000 Sold Since 1844! 


SIMPSON & GAULT MFG. CO., 


| CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
) Flour Mill and Elevator Machinery 


OF EVERY KIND. Please Write. 


The Pi iator Corn Sheller i 


——(((PHILADELPHIA )))——anp-—(((_ CHICAGO. 


MAIN BELTING Co. 


— Manufacturers of the 


___| LEVIATHAN | _ 


BELTING! 


| UNSURPASSED | 


For Strength, Durability and Cheap- 
ness. Made to any Length, 
Width or Strength, 


FOR MAIN DRIVING BELTS. 


Guaranteed to Rum Straight, even throughout. No Cross- 
Joints, unaffected by dampness, clings well to the 
pulley, has no equal; in fact is 


| SLs Seta Sl a a i 


Endless Belts, 3 Feet Extra. 
| —DEALERS IN— 


Challenge Rawhide Lace, 


AN 


POTTER’S PATENT BELT HOOKS. 


Main Belting Co. 
§. W. Cor. Ninth and Reed Sts,, Philadelphia, 
And 248 Randolph St., Chicago. 


(=> Send for Circular and Price List. Mention this Paper. 
This Belting is especially adapted for Mills, Elevators, etc. 


> Crowl’s Pat. lron Roofing, 


; CORRUGATED IRON SIDING 
The only double capped Corrugated Roofing, and the only 
4 one prepared by the ED EDGE, B00 ING 
REGARD EVERYWHERE. 
* CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO., - CAMBRIDGE, OHIO. 
3 ("Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 
These goods will be exhibited at the New Orleans Exhibition. 


Of the Finest English CRUCIBLE 
STEEL, and Best Selected CHAR- 
COAL IRON 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


eieres & CO., 
NAR ¥F-“ROPE— 


Our WIRE ROPE BELTS are 
Spliced with.Channon’s Patent 
Splice, which for NEATNESS, 
STRENGTH, and DURABIL- 
ITY far exceeds any other. 


White Canvas Covers. 
FLAGS! 
Oiled Clothing! 


FISH NETS, 


SCOR DAGE: 
Etc., Ete. 


210 ‘to 216 5 S. Water S St., Chicago, Ill. 


Circulars and any Information Sent on Application, 


UNION FOUNDRY 


AND PULLMAN CAR WHEEL WORKS, 


Manufacture all Kinds of 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY, STEAM SHOVELS, 


Buckets, Building Materials, 


And all Iron Work used in Elevators. Dealers in PAPER FRICTION PULLEYS, 


Correspondence 
Solicited and Estimates Furnished. 


WORKS: PULLMAN, ILL. OFFICE: FIRST NATIONAL BANK BL’DG, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE LARGEST MANDP’RS 


=O 


vat LUN 


Sheet Iron Roofing. 


In the United States. 


Used on 1 All I Kinds of 
Buildings. 
In use in every State and Terri- 
tory. 
(@ Send for Descriptive Cir- 
cular and Testimonials. 


Corrugated Iron Ceiling. 


PORTER IRON ROOFING CO., 


— 104, 108 and 105 West Front St., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


All Orders sent to FAVORITE STOVE WORKS CO. for PORTER IRON ROOF 
I 


NG.CO., will receive prompt attention. 


BOOKWALTER ENGINES. 


UPRIGHT ENGINES: 3 Horse, 414 Horse, 
6% Horse and 84% Horse Power. Safe, 
Simple and Durable. Over 3,000 in suc- 
cessful operation. 


New Style 10H. P. Horizontal Engine. 


m@ Center Crank Engine. All wrought iron 
; Return Flue Boiler. Compact, Substan- 
tial and handsomely finished. Illus- 
trated Pamphlet sent free. Address 


_ JAMES LEFFEL&CO., < 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
Eastern Office: [10 Liberty St., New York, 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. c 


BARNARD & LEAS MF’C CO., Moline, Ill, 


MAWNUPEACTURERS oF = 


Barnard’s Dustless Warehouse Separator, 


BARNARD’S 


DUSTLESS ELEVATOR SEPARATOR, 


Duplex Separator and Grader, 


Victor Corn Sheller, Barnard’s’ Dustless Corn Cleaner; 
Victor Lengthened Scourer. 


ah Tey" 


eq 


The Latest and Best Machines Made for Ware- _ 
house Purposes. : 


Gasca tae a 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


F.I.PEARCE. 
Vice Prest& Supt 


ee 


23 So0.3 ER 


MENG A 


= 


KERSON ST. 


BRANCHES: ax 
NEW VORK.No 81 JOHN ST. f 


SELoue NroeiNestst We Mannfacture ald Carry in Stock a Complete Line of iY Ug 


Pulleys, Shafting, Hangers, Pillow Blocks, &c. 


SPIRAL CONVEYORS! |PERFORATED SHEET METALS 


Patented April 17th, 1883. 

The Webster & Comstock Patent Backbone 
Steel Conveyor is the BEST for the following rea- 
sons; ALL WEARING PARTS are STEEL; only the 
best material is used, and only skilled and experienced, 
workmen are employed in its construction. Steel, as is 
well known, possesses much greater. wearing qualities than 
iron. It is also a stiffer material, rendering the flights less 
liable to bend back and break off when subjected to a heavy 
strain. The steel also. takes a high polish, making less 
friction In running through the grain. Our flights are all 
stamped out with dies, thus insuring a true and smooth 
running Conveyor. 


i : j For all Kinds of oa 
— 
DAT.D FEB.6. ‘8B. SS : | : Boal 
COUPLING.—Onr Coupling has points of advantage (om ‘ y GRAIN-CLEANING MACHINER sg ( 
over any Conyeyor Coupling in the market. The collar ‘ ul -~———USED IN: Ca a4. 
into which the Coupling fits is made of steel, and has, on Elevators, Warehouses, Flour aad Rice Mills, Cotton and Linseed Oil Mills. 


its inner side, a feather, ‘“A,"’ which fits into the slot “B,”’ DRIVING ENDS. Etc., Etc.; Iron and Zinc for 


: a ne: 2 olling Screens, Corn Screens, Grain Dryers, Perforated Floors, for 
in coupling, thus relieving the shaft of all twisting strain. ¢ 


Kilns, used in Drying Oats, Corn, Fruit, etc. Smut, Mill Jackets of all kinds and sizes made to order.| 
We will renew your Sieves for Oat Separators, Receiving Riddles, Corn Screens, etc., at short notice. — 


Samples and Prices on Application. 


suuxcnorncs THE HARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING CO., 
URE cee Neue Nos. 43 to 51 South Jefferson St., CHICAGO. 


IRON ROOFING, 


mp Cheapest and Best Planin Use. Preferable to Co: 

 6gated. Suitable for Buildings of all kinds. Als 

Calamine Tron (best thing for Gutters), and 
Iron Ore Paint, Manufactured by 


On all Driving Ends and every alternate coupling we furnish onr im- 
proved Patent Steel Collar and Lug, made in one piece. As the great- 
est strain is always on the driving end, this improvement will be ap- 
preciated by all users of Spiral Conveyors. 


OTHER SPECIALTIES. 
“Common Sense” and ‘Empire’ Buckets, Elevator Bolts, Steel 
Grain Scoops, Mosher Patent Bag Holder, Elevator Turn Heads, Ele- 


vator Boots, ‘Power’ Grain Shovel, Lenox Car Loader, Bult Buckles, 
Car Starters, etc. 


Send for Catalogue. Address— | S 4 ™ c & 4 ee 
WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MFC. CoO. |lisill fo tC. Snyder & Go 


125 and 127 Ontario St., CHICAGO. Send for Circular and Price List. Sample Free. ee 


